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Tue teacher and the poltician both dis- 
charge an indispensable professional fune- 
tion in a democratic social order. The work 
of each complements and supports that of 
the other. As educators, we have always 
been duly appreciative of ourselves as 
saviors of democracy, but for several gen- 
erations now we have not properly under- 
stood that the politicians fully and properly 
share these honors with us. Politics are as 
necessary to the proper working of a demo- 
cratic society as is education. Jefferson and 
all the other early prophets of popular 
education understood this clearly; most of 
our own educational theorists do not seem 
to appreciate it quite as much as they 
should. 

We live in a highly organized, infinitely 
complex world, composed of many intri- 
cately interdependent elements. In this 
way our world stands in sharpest contrast 
to the pioneer America of two generations 
ago where each small region, each com- 
munity, each individual family was to a 
remarkable degree independently self-sus- 
taining and where the most complex social 
problems that the people faced were con- 
cerned with the maintenance of a district 
school, a community chureh and with inade- 
quate local publie roads and bridges. In 
this world there were no great corporations 
as we know them to-day, carrying on almost 
half of all the business that is done in the 
United States, covering the country from 
coast to coast and reaching out into distant 
lands, sometimes threatening to involve us 


in conflict with people whom we would 
never otherwise meet at all. Nor were there 
any great associations of interest groups 
like the American Federation of Labor, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Farm Bureau, the National Edueation As- 
sociation, the American Medical <Associa- 
tion and hundreds of others like them, 
because as yet the conditions which these 
organizations are designed to meet had not 
been developed. 

In such a society, government was a rela- 
tively simple matter regardless of how it 
was organized. It was for such a society 
that the American government was first de- 
signed; it was in such a society that the 
body of basic beliefs and assumptions that 
underlie our democratic practices were first 
developed. These beliefs and practices are 
now under sore trial at home and under 
bitter attack abroad. We need to reaffirm 
our faith and strengthen our belief as we 
are doing now, but more than that we need 
to reexamine the practical workings of our 
democracy in its modern social setting, so 
that we may understand it better and im- 
prove it betimes. 

In a complex society like ours where all 
work is specialized and where the products 
of this work are used only after a very com 
plex process of exchange, there naturally 
develops a great diversity in occupations 
and therefore a corresponding diversity in 
interests, in training and in economic and 
social outlook among the different members 
of society. It also becomes extremely hard 
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to understand the real foundations of the 


veneral welfare. These diversities, ecom- 
bined with the extreme complexity of the 
problems involved, make for conflicts of 
interest. 

For example, in a society like ours, which 
is about half agricultural and half indus- 
natural elash of interest 
the industrial 


interested in 


there Is a 
the 
workers The 
hich prices for food and low prices for 


trial, 


between farmers and 


farmers are 
industrial goods, and the industrial workers 
high 
industrial goods and low prices for food. 


Avain, there is a confliet of interest between 


are interested in wages for making 


the industrial workers and the owners of 
The 


low 


the capital represented in the plants. 
industrial workers are interested in 
prices for the manufactured goods and high 
waves, and the operators and owners of the 
plants are interested in high prices for the 
manufactured goods and low wages, so that 
(at least in their rather dubious economie 
theory) there may be a large margin of 
profit to be used to inerease their capital 
goods and the power and satisfaction whieh 
the 


Every citizen finds himself a member of a 


ownership of capital goods gives. 


number of small or large interest groups, so 


sometimes finds one of his own 


that he 


ned against another on some 


groups ali 
specitic ISSUeCS 

Conflict in such a highly organized so- 
Yet 


whole, upon which every part depends and 


clety Is inevitable. the welfare of the 


without which no part could exist alone, 


ealls for the hiehest order of organization 


and cooperation. Thus a paradox appears 


| 
In that complexity and diversity naturally 
renerate conflict of interest, but the g@en- 
eral welfare of organized society demands 
that eact 


other part, and that the whole be kept fune- 


part of it adjust itself to every 


tioning in some sort of balanced system of 
Thus, 


while some conflict between interest groups 


mutual cooperation and exchange. 


is unavoidable and often legitimate, conflict 


must be progressively settled, or necessary 
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organization and cooperation become impos 
sible. It is at the point where the conflicts 
between the various interest groups are to 
be settled as we go along that the most 
eritical problems in the whole social contro 
of the world are generated. It is at this 
point that the work of the edueator and 0} 
the politician both become critically impo: 
tant. 

It is not necessary to labor the point that 
irreconcilable conflict about major questions 
of policy is less likely to oceur amone 
people when there is a large area of common 
understanding and belief, when the thines 
that all the people value, the loyalties the 
live by, the principles of justice they ar 
willing to concede are, in the main, muc! 
the same, and when enough social attitud 
and self-discipline exist among the people 
involved to make them able to see the neces 
sity of surrendering present personal ad 
vantage to the larger common good. Con 
flict is also much less likely to develop whe: 
there is broad knowledge and fairly clea: 
understanding of the 
works, and what parts of it are more and 
what parts less important, and when al! 
that 
enough to make themselves clearly unde: 


how soelal order 


elements are involved are articulat 


stood in discussion. The task of developing 
attributes like these in the people is the task 
of the teacher. Unless he is reasonably su 
cessful at it, there can be no democrat 
society. 

However, in the best imaginable human 


societies, conflict will, nevertheless, con 
tinue to be constantly generated. As w 
have already observed, the larger, the 


richer and the more complex the society, the 
greater will be the number and the relative 
significance of the conflicts. If they are to 
be settled practically, without violence to 
traditional democratic ways, the job ol! 
bringing about the settlement will be thie 


a 


job of the politician. It is worth while to 


examine for a moment how this democrati 


way actually must work. 
In the first place, it is a fundamental 
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assumption of democracy that each interest 
vroup will have full privilege to organize 
and to present its case to the elected repre- 
Ulti- 
nate authority is presumed to belong to all 


sentatives of the group as a whole. 


the people. Elected representatives, always 
in theory and usually in faet, settle the con- 
ficts by compromises which secure what 
appears to be the best possible balance 
between the conflicting forees; that is, by 
directing the changes in policy that are 
least objectionable to all the interests that 
can make felt. Ideally, the 
process of exploration through discussion 
should lead the contending parties to a 


themselves 


higher common agreement consonant with 
the general welfare. As a matter of fact, 
this does not always or even usually hap- 
pen. What does happen is that no particu- 
lar interest is ever completely satisfied, but 
the dissatisfaction is kept small enough and 
is channeled away in discussion free enough 
for each group to continue to do its work 
voluntarily in the whole society without 
sabotage or rebellion. 

In this process of resolving dissatisfaction 
in debate and compromise, it often happens 
that propaganda, ballyhoo, the bringing in 
of irrelevant issues, appeals to patriotism 
and to prejudice, all play as great and often 
a greater part than rational thinking. But 
the important thing is that the submission 
of each interest group to the point where 
it continues to cooperate with the whole 
society is, in general, voluntary, however 
irrational or unwise it may sometimes be. 
Those interest groups which oceupy the 
places of advantage in the whole society 
maintain their advantage not by force but 
by persuasion; sometimes, to be sure, by 
the surreptitious control or even by the ecor- 
ruption of the means of directing public 
opinion, but always by keeping up the 
appearance of persuasion. 

Now this process which we have been 
describing for settling the natural conflicts 
between interest groups that develop in a 
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complex society is democracy. This is the 
process by which we are now actually doing 
business in America, in the English com- 
monwealths and in Seandinavian countries 
It is the process which the dictators of 
Jurope claim to have found unworkable for 
a modern state. 

Thus, in a democratically organized so- 
ciety the politician, whether he be a states- 


man or not, always plays a major role. The 
value of successful politicians is so great 
that they could hardly cost too much. They 


are the most important single professional 
group. Upon the quality of their work and 
the success of their efforts depends the very 


When they fail, 
orderly 


survival of democracy. 
the 
based on persuasion and consent is impos 
sible. It the 
claims and to judge the power of each par- 


continuance of rovernment 


is their business to assess 
ticular interest group and to carry on the 
government so that the least disturbance of 
the whole society will occur and the strong- 
est or most vociferous power groups will not 
too completely thwart the interests and 
injure the welfare of the whole people. It 
is not only regrettable but dangerous when 
the work of the politician is held in such low 
esteem that the ablest young people are not 
attracted to it. 

When the politicians fail and govern- 
ment by compromise, that is to say democ- 
racy, collapses, society theoretically ean 
resort to one of several other expedients. 
For practical purposes only two of these 
are important. We shall consider the most 
common one first. This is the dominance 
by sheer force of one set of interests over 
all the rest. When 
promise fails, when one dominant interest 
the 


representatives of the majority, we have to 


government by com 


refuses to submit to the decisions of 


resort to dictatorship, to which we are 
applying the term, Fascism, but which the 
Greeks called tyranny. In Italy and in 
Germany the interests which thus seized 
power were the reactionary highly privi- 
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leved owners of the great industries, who 
felt their power threatened by democratie 
control. 

In order to establish and maintain itself 
in a large modern state, we have seen lately 
how Fascism resorts to terror and suppres- 
sion, to the enslavement of all other interest 
After 


it has suppressed all interests that would 


vroups to those of the dominant one. 


present counter-claims against it, it builds 
up popular support by appeal to the lower 
impulses and passions of the people, by the 
suppression of intelligence and diversity, 
by crude appeals to ignorance and by fore- 
to the 


possible level of common thought. 


ing all citizens to conform lowest 
From 
the point of view which we have been accus- 
tomed to accept, Fascism is decidedly a 
decadent state of society. It marks the end 
of experiment with new types of social 
organization, and the beginning of the end 
of the development of all science and tech- 
nology. However well it might be made to 
work temporarily as an economic expedient, 
and that certainly remains to be demon- 
strated, it is unthinkable to most of us that 
it should ever be seriously considered for a 
really civilized people. 

The second expedient to which society 
might theoretically go when government 
by the compromise of conflicting interests 
becomes impossible is to submerge all indi- 
vidual interests in the welfare of the whole 
This Whatever 

have ideal 


society. is Communism. 


may once been its theoretical 
possibilities, Communism as it is now prae- 
ticed in Russia appears to be an inverted 
Fascism, differing from Fascism elsewhere 
only in that the property-less rather than 
the large property-holding interests main- 
tain themselves by force and dominate the 
whole social order by the threatened exter- 
mination of all opposing interests and all 
unorthodox ideas. 

There is, | suppose, a third possibility, 


collapse, after a 


and that is the complete 
period of rugged individualistic disorder 
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and disintegration, of any kind of wide- 
spread effective control in the social order. 
This would mean for a time a wild chaos, 
similar to that which prevailed in Russia 
when the old Imperial government fell, 
Eventually, it would drive us all back to a 
cabin on a hillside with a sow and a eow 
and a crop of corn, with only such tools 
as we might salvage from the wreckage of 
our industrial society, and such equipment 
as each family or neighborhood group could 
fashion for itself. The small social units 
that would be created would have to defend 
themselves as best they could with whatever 
weapons they had at hand against the wide- 
spread banditry of the property-less wan- 
derers who would be left dispossessed in the 
general scramble for possession of some 
small remnant of the rapidly vanishing 
means of subsistence. 

Transportation and communieation facili- 
cities 
Order 
over certain small areas would emerge only 
the 
would give a precarious and capricious pro- 
tection at the inordinate tribute 
from the more peaceful people whom they 


ties would break down and great 


would be gradually depopulated. 
protection of who 


under gangsters 


cost of 
would protect. As these gangsters extended 
their influence and acquired prestige, a new 
feudal system similar to that of the Middle 
Ages would emerge with the gangster trans- 
muted into the feudal lord. There would 
be abortive attempts to establish loose goy- 
ernment over the disorganized elements of 
the country, and after a long period otf 
chaos, the ganester lords might conceivably 
be brought under control by a few dozen 
super-gangster kings. 

In the meantime, since there would be no 
transportation and no assured facilities for 
the exchange of goods over wide areas, 
every crop failure and every flood would 
mean famine in the area which was affected. 
Since there would be no government to 
maintain a publie health service and no 
large organizations to support hospitals and 
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universities, epidemic disease would deci- 
mate the population every few vears. <A 
complete dependence on handicrafts for 
manufacturing would eventually bring 
everybody but the gangster lords to a com- 
mon level of extreme poverty. There would 
be no books, no magazines, no schools exeept 
those that would be maintained preeari- 
ously in connection with churches in the 
larger towns. If any one thinks that this 
picture is overdrawn, let him read about 
what has been going on in China for the 
past decade or two; or let him read again 
the story of what happened when the 
Roman empire went into dissolution. In 
some of our great cities symptoms of this 
kind of disintegration are not altogether 
absent even now. But, again, this way of 
escaping from the complexities of the mod- 
ern world is not one that a civilized human 
being would want to contemplate. 

The alternatives to democracy do not 
appear particularly attractive. Democracy, 
badly as it sometimes works, is not only the 
best existing expedient for social control, 
but it is the only ethieally acceptable one. 
It behooves us to set to work to preserve it, 
and to correct some of its apparent faults. 

Our democracy has worked rather halt- 
ingly hitherto because we have never had 
available a sufficient number of people in 
positions of authority everywhere who have 
both the necessary understanding and sense 
of responsibility properly to direct all the 
various enterprises and activities on which 
our total welfare depends. Hitherto impor- 
tant places in the control and the manage- 
ment of very vital parts of our society have 
usually been in the hands of people who did 
not think of their own enterprises as parts 
of a larger social whole at all; who did not 
understand or try to learn about the work- 
ing of society as a whole; who were not 
concerned about the welfare even of their 
own associates and employees, much less 
about the continued prosperity of all the 
people upon which the welfare of their own 
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enterprises finally depended. Sometimes, 
though rarely, these people have been de- 
liberately and consciously selfish. Usually, 
in their immediate personal relationships 
and in their own estimate of themselves, 
they have been generous and high-minded 
people. Their failures have been in under- 


standing and in a high sense of. social 


responsibility, rather than in personal 
worth and good intentions. 

Until lately it has not been possible for 
us even to think of supplying adequately 
educated people for anywhere near all posi- 
authority in vast social 


tions of our 


machine. It took us nearly a hundred years 
to provide enough literate people even to 
man the schools, the courts, the medical pro 
fession and the ministry. Even now a few 
almost illiterate people are still practicing 
these professions. There have never been 
nearly enough really educated people to go 
round. This condition was exaggerated far 
beyond what would have been necessary and 
still is so, because many of the members of 
the highly educated classes in the past have 
devoted all of their time to the practice 
of a particular profession, or to research 


in a special field, and have considered the 


current administration of practical affairs 
somewhat beneath the dignity of a scholar 
and outside the proper field of his activity. 
This has been little short of disastrous. 
Because of an irrational prejudice against 
participating in polities, we have been leav- 
ing precisely the most important business 
of our whole social order, that part upon 
which the welfare of all other parts de- 
pends, to men of limited education and 
understanding, and sometimes of limited 
intelligence and little integrity. The trans- 
cendently important work in a democracy, 
the work of the politician-statesman, the 
task of balaneing and compromising inter- 
ests with an eye to justice as well as to 
expediency; the maintenance of a healthy 
condition of mutual give-and-take in the 
whole of organized society has too often 
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gone by default to people who have neither 
the vision nor the integrity to do it well 
enough to keep our social order functioning 
at even the minimum necessary efficiency. 
The whole question of whether or not man 
can eventually work this society will de- 
pend on whether or not the great numbers 
of educated people whom we are turning 
out of the colleges in the present generation 
will be willing, no matter what their par- 
ticular occupations may be, to make an 
avocation of the study of society and to 
take the responsibility for providing diree- 
tion and leadership to those portions of 
society with which they are in closest con- 
tact. 

Whether an individual goes to take his 
place as a teacher or a physician or an 
engineer, whether he goes into business for 
himself or goes to work for one of the great 
corporations, no matter where he lives, he 
will need to be a citizen as well as a worker, 
and as such he will share in the molding 
of publie opinion, in the development of 
general understanding, in the direction of 
publie enterprises and in the activities of 
associations and other organizations. Not 
only this, but as a buyer and consumer, as 
a patron of the theater and a eritie of its 
and a critical 


offering, as a_ subscriber 
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reader of newspapers and magazines, he 
will exert an influence either for enlighten- 
ment and progress, or for stupidity, apathy 
and blundering on toward recurring dis- 
order and disaster. As educated people it 
is our job to work constantly to destroy 
prejudice, to expose sham, to discourage 
faith in magic both in personal and in pub- 
lic matters, to teach our friends and neizh- 
bors to suspect all remedies for social ills 
that appear too simple, to counteract the 
influence of all the demagogues and self- 
appointed messiahs who seek to exploit the 
gullibility and the impatience of the people. 
In other words, if we would do our plain 
and simple duty as citizens we ean not 
escape a responsibility both for education 
and for polities. 

One of the first practical tasks for the 
salvation of democracy is one of remaking 
education so that it will place responsible 
eritical citizenship above technical compe- 
tence or individual success in any other 
field and will bring the ablest young people 
again to understand what the ancient 
philosophers knew and taught; namely, that 
politics is the keystone of the arch upon 
which an organized society rests and that 
good politicians are the most important pro- 
fessionals in a democratic society. 


PHILOSOPHER TO POLITICIAN: A PERSONAL 
APPRAISAL OF T. V. SMITH 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 


ATHENS, OHIO 


I 
SIX years ago when the University of Chi- 
V. Smith ran for the 
office of state senator on the 
ticket he was elected—to the surprise of his 
Academicians 


eago’s Professor T. 


Democratie 


friends and enemies alike. 
not only are supposed to prefer their ivory 
towers but are also supposed to be unfit to 
cope with mundane problems, particularly 


so mundane a problem as getting votes. 
And Professor Smith’s district, the Fifth 
Illinois, was usually a Republican district 
and made up largely of Negroes. Further, 
the Texas-born philosophy instructor re- 
pudiated at the outset the powerful Kelly- 
Nash machine (the might of which he was 
to describe later as ‘‘sheer poverty of 
power’’), and no one, it was held, could win 
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a Democratie victory with such odds against 
m. But he won the state senatorship 
twice in succession, commuting to Sprine- 
field from Chicago, where he stayed on as 
rrofessor of philosophy in Dr. Hutehins’s 
hool. Then, in 1938, he defeated the 
ichine eandidate for nomination as con- 
ressman-at-large from Illinois; and he won 
oftice 


narting the bosses. 


this national also, once more out- 
To-day at Washington 

represents his adopted state, returning 
to Chicago (when time permits) to teach 
Greeted 


s philosophy classes. both in 


\Vashington and on the University of Chi- 


; 


avo campus as “*T. V.,’’ and in the state 
apitol as ‘‘Tom,’’ he calls himself, on radio 
programs and in his campaign literature, 
‘plain Tom Smith of Texas and Illinois.”’ 

Qne of T. V. Smith’s greatest assets is 
As editor of the Inter- 
(now plain 


s inborn amenity. 
ational Journal of Ethies 
Ethics) for nearly two decades, his genial- 
tv has shown itself to advantage, if not in 
resolving the ancient quarrels of philoso- 
phy, at least in disarming the disputants. 
Ilis tolerance, for which he is famous in 
the philosophical world, has made him an 
idept at getting on with his associates in 
both camps, the academie and the political. 
Yet this tolerance is neither indifference nor 
Instead it is char- 
At the 
tercentenary commemoration of Spinoza, 
sponsored by the Philosophy Club of Chi- 
cago and held at the University of Chicago 
on December 9, 1932, he opened his address 
on ‘‘Spinoza’s Political and Moral Philoso- 
with these words: ‘Renowned phi- 


marked by soft answers. 
acterized by good-humored candor. 


phy’? 
losopher as Spinoza is, his political thought 
s impoverished by a negative intent, and 
lis moral philosophy by a resulting formal- 
In the midst of extravagant eulogis- 
tic speeches about the seventeenth-century 


” 
sm. 


pantheist philosopher, Mr. Smith spoke in 
pity of Spinoza’s own starved social and 
intellectual life. 
was suggested as an explanation of the 


Spinoza’s very loneliness 
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negative intent of his philosophy of polities 
and the coldness and formality of his ethies. 
‘If the world condemns us to an attic, and 
to correspondence for friendship, then in 
our reverie we build a world as cold as an 
attic and invest it with values as thin as 
The 


speaker ended with a warning to devotees 


friendship through correspondence. ’’ 


of logie, who, like Spinoza, may strive for 
clear ideas at the expense of life itself. 
‘‘That there is a limit,’’ he said, ‘‘ where 
clarity yields diminishing social returns, 
can be demonstrated by a visit to any insane 
The best 
logic can get against going there to live is 
To the 


specialist in logic he opposed the specialist 


asylum. insurance a devotee of 


to go there occasionally to visit.’’ 


in social relations, and (opposed to a mere 
logical formula) what he ealled ‘‘conerete 
inventiveness in the social field.’’ 

An outstanding example of his own social 
inventiveness is the University of Chicago 
Round Table, which he helped found in 
1931. 


tinuous popularity; nearly eighty stations 


This radio forum has enjoyed con 


‘carry the weekly informal talks on ques- 
tions of public concern by three experts in 
the matter that happens to be under discus- 
the The 
atmosphere of these half-hourly Sunday 


sion on particular broadeast. 
afternoon talks is as free and easy as the 
personality of the 
Mr. Smith—a strange bird in the philosoph- 


philosopher-founder. 


ical flocek—is like no one on either the politi- 


‘al or the academic scene. Back in his 
plain-clothes days, when he was galvanizing 
his colleagues with the human-ness so many 
of them mislay on the road to the higher 
learning, what made him a felt foree was 
his irrepressible friendliness. Now, besides 
his sprightly speeches in Congress and 
before national conventions, leagues of 
women voters, political-science groups and 
college convoeations, he carries on a corre- 
spondence that puts his eighteenth-century 
correspondence 


predecessor’s, Leibniz’s, 


(which was with a thousand persons) in the 
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shade. Hundreds of thousands of political 
tracts (including radio talks and House 


speeches ) are distributed among his con- 
stituents. All this is a part of his spreading 
his ideas, chief of which is what he calls a 
need for the free imaginations of men to 
be enlisted in social services. In the past 
fifteen vears he has written at least eight 
books, in addition to many articles, for 
liberalism; he has, certainly, overlooked no 
mediums though he prefers the radio on 
the 


around which first was centered his career 


which he = is academic pioneer and 


as a philosopher-politician. Spoken words 
are not only more inflammatory than the 
printed page; they are more sociable. 
Groups can listen, and afterward discuss 
(as they usually do after a Smith talk) 
what they have heard together. Represen- 
Smith’s 
scribed variously as ‘‘thin,’’ ‘‘intimate,’ 
* Woollcott-like’’ and ‘‘droll.’’ But it is 


not, after all, the instrument that charms 


tative radio voice has been de- 


’ 


his hearers; not his voice so much as his 
words, nor his words so much as his ideas, 
Which are, incidentally, loaded with social 
dynamite. His quiet drawl and drollery, 
which fooled the Chicagoans in the heated 
campaigns of 1934, 1936 and 1938, conceals 
indomitable and democratic purpose. 

His political program has been summar- 


ae 


ized in six words, ‘‘ Legislation by experts, 


bi) 


steered by politicians. From his speech 
to the International Congress of Philoso- 
phers, Prague, 1934, to his latest talk on 
the floor of the House he preaches the gos- 
No ecom- 
munist or socialist is surer than T. V. Smith 
that the best government is the one that 
The idea 
of promoting the general welfare as ex- 





pel of a foolproof democracy. 


serves best the needs of every one. 


pressed in our Constitution does not appear 
to the Illinois representative as a mere ver- 
bal statement. It ‘‘means intensely and 
means good,’’ as Browning’s Fra Lippo 
As a 
philosopher no less than as a_ politician, 


Lippi onee said of life in general. 
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Mr. Smith believes in equality. Nearly a 
decade before he entered polities he was 
writing editorially in Ethics that ‘‘men 
should receive equality of treatment, in the 
various ways assigned by the equality ideal, 
He ob 


served then that wiseacres rush in where 


because they actually are equal.’’ 
wisdom fears to tread, for ‘ 
but 
about another man’s good than the other 


‘it takes not a 


wise man a wiseacre to know more 


man himself knows.’’ 


II 


‘It was certainly a fateful day for man- 
kind when the spirit of ’76 and ’89 travailed 
and brought forth those triplets of ideals— 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’’ T. V. 
Smith had written in his purely profes- 
sional career. During the predepression 
days of 1928, however, he had the prescience 
to ask: ‘‘Can men be got to work if given 
an advance guaranty that their needs will 
His answer as given in Ethics a 
dozen years ago was not very encouraging : 
“That men will live for private gain we 
know; that they will die for public gain we 
know; but whether average men in the con- 
tinuous long run will work efficiently for 
public ends we do not know.’’ Yet it was 
this pragmatic realism joined to the faith in 
democracy he likewise affirmed that was to 
send him into the political arena exactly 
For, long convinced 


9»? 


be met 


six years afterward. 
that he was an average man, he had heard 
his country’s call as a challenge to his own 
endurance and efficiency as a public ser- 
vant. With his vision of cooperation ever 
growing to meet democracy’s demands, he 
saw clearly that the best way to generalize 
liberty into fraternity was not alone to pro- 
claim the facet of human equality but to 
act on it. Two university professors were 
discussing not long ago their colleague who 
became a politician. ‘‘Why is it,’’ one of 
them asked, ‘‘that Smith is invariably 
identified in newspaper accounts as a con- 
eressman from Illinois, and not as a Chi- 
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0 professor tele The other replied that 

ticlans are thought to be more impor 
nt. But, important or not, “T. V.”? (who 
clares he needs a 28-hour day) works no 
ss conscientiously than his colleagues in 
ther camp; and he works in part to obviate 
Not for him 


*“speetator 


eas of personal importance. 
classic philosophic role of 
all time and all existence’’—not while 
beralism may be rocketine to destruction 
rore his eves. 
Ina political pamphlet called ‘* Hizzonor, 
Your Congressman-.At-Large,’’ Representa- 
ve Smith defined democracy as ‘‘the faith 
hat deeper than all our differences there 
sa common touch of nature that makes all 
en kin.’?) This faith he sees expressed in 
the two dearest decencies of democracy, 
ballot and the public schools.’’ Free- 
lom of thought and speech in government, 
cording to the man Fortune’s editors re- 


’ 


erred to as ‘‘rambunetious’’ beeause he 


nsists on having the same right to his own 
opinions he accords every one else, ‘‘cauter- 
zes pretense.”’? ‘*Whether cats may still 
look at dictators with impunity,’’ he said 
the year after Hitler seized the power in 
Germany, ‘fT know not; but the humblest 
American laborer may still reject the most 
pompous politician or criticize to his heart’s 
content the most popular President.”’ 
Though he never talks down to audiences 
le enjoys giving them, whether philoso- 
phers or statesmen or the plain electorate, 


His 


restS on a 


the wine of astonishment to drink. 


satire, for which he is noted, 
seeming irrelevance like the reasonings of 
Alice’s White Knight, whose horse, it is 
anklets for fear of 


remembered, wore 


sharks. Mr. Smith’s nonsense is, however, 
highly competent allegorizing. 

In a speech in the House last January, 
is “*a foil to the utter importance and final- 
ty’? of civil service, the cause for which he 
was pleading, Mr. Smith deseribed a legis- 
ator from the mythical country, ‘‘ Exceel- 


’ 


sioriana,’’? whom he claimed to have met in 
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the Arizona desert This lawmaker was 
portrayed as a composite of ancient marin 
ers and landlubbers of glorified traditions 
such as the representative had known, he 
said, in the Texas of his boyhood, besides 
being a repository of self-assumed legisla 
tive wisdom. By his absurd aceount of the 


vovernmental procedure in the land his 
fictional Old Man of the Southwest had once 
ruled, or Excelsioriana (where such things 
as nudity or mention of the weather were 
offenses punishable by death), the allegorist 
suggested the ridiculous aspect of such 
highhanded methods as mark any and all 
Smith’s 


‘The 


extolling the American idea, was 


dictators. excellent, readable 


handbook, Promise of American 
Politics,’ 
not—as its author predicted—acceptable to 
apologists for either modern form of eo, 
ernmental tyranny, fascism or communism 
All erities that 


every one of his proposals for reform, from 


must agree, nonetheless, 
vivine ex-Presidents a seat in the Senate to 
‘perfecting’? the National Labor Relations 
Board, proudly stem from a conviction that 
democracy can be held to its high promise 
In fact, as a political philosopher, he rep 
Man; 
Roosevelt, asa consequence perhaps, is one 
At Prague in 1934, he 
told the philosophers of the world about 


resents Roosevelt’s Forgotten and 


of his true heroes. 


America’s executive : 

“Having followed uninspired national 
leadership since Woodrow Wilson, America 
had the good sense at the nadir of the de 
pression to choose a President who combines 
high qualities of imagination with depend 
able devotion to human ends through demo- 
cratic means.’’ In his speeches and tracts, 
the reformer refers to Roosevelt as a man 
who thinks ‘‘very consciously’? for the in 
terests of all. This ‘‘all’’ involves no dis 
because of race, 
rank, sex or previous servitude. Women 
Smith holds natural-born politicians, and 
thinks they should take a greater part than 


they have heretofore in government work. 


tinction among persons 
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He admires Roosevelt for keeping faith 
‘not merely with women in awarding high 
honors to them for the first time,’’ as he 
said in a radio talk in 1936, ‘‘but he has 
kept faith with the faith of women—that 
a better world can be built for our children 
than was built for us by our fathers.”’ 
Smith’s radio-theme ‘‘T am only an igno- 
rant man and a philosopher,’’ long familiar 
to Round Table fans, is now more fre- 
quently heard, ‘‘I am only an ignorant man 


> But in either instance 


and a politician.’ 
his self-avowed ignorance represents. the 
wisdom of Soerates from whom he took this 
cue direetly. Socrates, it will be remem- 
bered, was named by the Delphie oracle as 
the wisest man in Greece. And, according 
to the investigations of the man who was 
made to drink the hemlock-cup for his so- 
called impiety, the oracle was right. The 
proof of that reputed wisdom, however, was 
in his own awareness that he actually was 
deeply ignorant. Other men did not know 
that they did not know. Socrates was wise 
both to his own ignorance and to other 
men’s ignorance of ignorance. But in his 
defense at the trial he told his judges: ‘‘The 
truth is, O men of Athens, that God only 
This is why limitation of gov- 
ernmental power is necessary for human 
beings in their present state at least. (To 
imagine Hitler, for example, confessing the 
Socratic faith is to imagine another than 
the German Fiihrer who seven years ago 
took on himself the role of Leader Divine.) 
And when ‘*T.V.’’ states with the simplie- 
ity that indicates actual conviction that he 
fears only ignorance, ‘‘and of that I fear 


is wise.’ 


chiefly my own,’’ he expresses by such an 
admission his fitness for political leader- 
ship. Though the United States is ten thou- 
sand times the size of the City-State 
Socrates knew and probably ten thousand 
times as politically unwieldy, the basie con- 
ditions of government have not changed 
appreciably in these two dozen centuries 
since the teacher of Plato warned his eom- 
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patriots that they would not easily find |), 
successor, who was ‘‘a sort of gadfly given 
to the State by God,’’ a gadfly to stir the 
State to life and men to intelligent and jy) 
political action. 

It is not only because of his intimacy 
with philosophical jargon that Smith occa 
sionally uses it for his special brand 
irony; here is also a chance to poke fun aj 
his own ealling. (The philosopher, beyoud 
most men, is tempted to discard his sense 
of humor.) For instance, in a note to the 
Chicago Daily News while he was campaigii- 
ing for his second term as state senator, |e 
spoke slyly of the way the machine polit! 
cians ‘‘provide for continuing representa- 
tion of the many who, though dead, yet 
vote: For the sacred moment of the ballot. 
ing, Non-Being, as the metaphysicians say, 
has put on being; and disembodied spirits 
have in precinct after precinct, right her 
in our friendly Chicago, achieved the iin- 
mortality of a peek at existence through th: 
necromancy of political polling.’’ 

But the Illinois Soerates speaks, besides 
the language of the philosopher and _ the 
poet and the statesman, the earthy idiom of 
everyday usage. So concerned is he with 
making democracy workable that he is care- 
less of ostracism by his brothers in the aris 
tocraecy of the intellect. At a dinner for 
initiates of Phi Beta Kappa, an Episcopa 
lian rector said of his fellow member in thie 
honorary fraternity that he lacks reverence 
for his profession. ‘‘How,’’ he asked, ‘‘ can 
T. V. Smith write with his fastidiousness in 
philosophy and utter the tripe he does in 
polities?’’ His political message was de 
nouneed by the rector as ‘‘ Fourth-of-J uly 
stuff’’ and his diction was said to indicate 
’? Though for the ex- 
cellence of his prose style the Chicayo 
Foundation for Literature gave him thie 
1936 award, he descends at times to such 
* $Sgee “hank” 


‘“a split personality. 


vulgarisms as ‘‘lousy, 
and so on. In an informal talk on tlie 
membership of the Supreme Court a fe. 
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that all old 


ears ago he said men are 
conservatives, adding, ‘‘Thev are damn 
ols not to be.’’? But, if like St. Paul, 


\lr. Smith is all things to all men, it is 
ecause he has had a vision, perhaps not 
unlike Paul’s, of the brotherhood of man. 
n a forgotten novel of the last century, 
Maedonald told the 
oung man afraid to go to the rescue of 


‘eorge story of a 
some people in a flood because he is con- 
vineced that if he is drowned he will go to 
hell. 
this shouts in reply: ‘‘Better be damned 


The old Scotsman to whom he tells 


loing the will of God than saved doing 
Smith liked that 
In the past five years he has 


nothing.”’ would have 
honest Seot. 
scribbled pamphlets in Voltairian quanti- 
ties to make a fuss to get folks to want 
what 


Mr. Smith its representative, which is the 


is best for them—democracy, with 


advertiser’s only way of bringing his goods 
to market. And for his self-styled ‘‘self- 
ads’’ he takes his good where he finds it, 
which, as with Moliére and Shakespeare, is 
often in his earlier productions. The me- 
morial speech on Linecoln’s Birthday, his 
first in the Illinois Senate, has been several 
times reprinted. ‘‘How prudently,’’ he 
said at that 
was almost as brief as Lincoln’s at Gettys- 


the close of address, which 


bure 


and almost as suecinet, ‘‘we proud 


lien compete for nameless graves, while 
now and then some starveling of Fate for- 
vets himself into immortality.’’ (His eol- 
leagues at Springfield were charmed by the 
Smith oratory; he told them it was due to 


lis use of liquid vowels. ) 


[il 


““T was born a philosopher; I 


always 
wanted to be a statesman; now at middle 
life | am proud to be a politician,’’ Senator 
Smith said when at the age of forty-four 
he was newly elected to political office. 
“Two examples will always be before me,’’ 
le wrote in an article for State Government 
in 1935, ‘‘ Alfred E. Smith, state legislator 
at Albany, who set himself to know as much 
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as possible as soon as possible about state 
vovernment; and John Stuart Mill, who in 
the British Parliament let others attend to 
trivial problems of the day while he set 
himself steadfastly to safeguard and fur- 
ther interests of continuing importance.’ 
The only bill put through by Senator 
Smith during his two terms in the Illinois 
Legislature was Senate Bill 621 whose fune- 
tion was provision for a Legislative Coun- 
cil. The legislators, its author saw, were 
handicapped by not having the facts they 
need ‘‘when they need them.’’? Their own 
procedures, he told his senate colleagues, 
“We 


do not work in a deliberative atmosphere ; 


stood in the way of intelligent action. 


for four months we have too much leisure 
We 


come together without a program, save what 


and for two months too much rush. 
the governor would have us do; and we wait 
around to see whether he can make us do 
it ? 
ably take notice of the Smith legislation 


Other state legislatures might profit- 


that provided for a council of twenty legis- 
the 
between 


lators recruited equally from two 


Houses, which meets quarterly 
Assembly sessions to study state needs; 
and such a law now, functions both in Illi- 
nois and in Kansas—from which indeed 
Mr. Smith got the idea. In his speech on 
behalf of eo ee 


voiced his famous doctrine of compromise— 


the above legislation 
a doctrine that has been savagely attacked 
by other members of his scholarly profes- 
sion who see compromise as a flouting of 
philosophical truth. ‘‘We must harmonize 
interests,’’ he insisted nevertheless in the 
Illinois Senate on June 13, 1935, ‘‘at the 
point where they conflict most sharply—at 
the point where they proceed from theory 
into practice. It is a job so difficult 
that 
peoples 


modern as well as ancient 
the 


For a dictator is one 


many 


have taken easy way out 
through dictatorship. 
who finds compromise so difficult that he 
undertakes to compel men against their 
interests. ”’ 


How to make the art of compromise con- 
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hivhest 
told 
like our 


the 
life, he 
In a land 


sistent with self-respect is 


achievement of civilized his 
appreciative hearers. 
own, ‘whose only folklore is that of friend- 
liness,’’ the virtue of magnanimity is one to 
be practiced daily. Indeed in a radio ad- 
dress of T. V. Smith, printed in the Con- 
qre sstonal Record of June 14, 1940, we read 
that 


our Jand 


‘to-day there is abroad once more in 
the faith that citizenship is 
also a matter of morals, of duties as well 
The fact that radical move- 


as of rights.”’ 


ments have not grown apace recently, as in 
other times of depression, was cited as proof 
of our newly won magnanimity : ‘‘ The Com- 
munists grew so strong in France that they 
had to be forcibly suppressed, and it has 
become accepted that the Socialist Party 
will attain power intermittently in’ both 
France and England. But in America, 
during these years that try men’s souls and 
should automatically produce radicals, the 
Socialist Party fell from a poll of 884,781 
in 1932 to a vote of only 187,720 in 1936; 
and the communistie vote has been steadily 
negligible, reaching only 27,781 at its height 
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in 1938. Even the Dies committee records 
Mr. Browder’s estimate of the total mem- 
bership of the Communist Party in America 
at only 100,000 who pay dues, and the Nazi 
movements, from Mr. Kuhn’s statement, to 
have less than 20,000 actual members who 
pay dues.’’ 

Lib 


Out- 


To-day when those triplets of ideals, 
erty, Equality and Fraternity, are 
lawed in the land that gave them birth, the 
‘*plain folks’? in America and elsewhere 
may feel fortunate in having these ideals 
still held high by a philosopher who is also 
our elected representative. In some re 
marks in the House last fall the philosopher- 
representative stressed our free practice of 
friendliness. In contrast to ‘‘its cosmic 
prospectus in Russia and its present per- 
version in Germany,’’ he said, ‘‘the free 
practice of friendliness is what has made 
‘just plain folks’ in America of those whose 
ancestors were ancient enemies in Europe.”’ 
And this ‘‘plain folks’? motif running 
through T. V. Smith’s academic and _ politi- 
cal utterances is not an affectation—it is a 
boast. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By CHARLES L. WORTH 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, LAMBERTVILLE, NEW 


THERE is evident among public-school 
educators to-day an awakened interest in 
the moral, ethical and character develop- 
ment of young people. The Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 


cation Association states in its Tenth 
Yearbook that character is the goal toward 
which all education is directed. Many 


schools have refrained from attempting to 
direct, artificial or 
Instead, they have 
striven to utilize the whole school program 


teach character by 


superficial methods. 


for the purpose of effeeting pupil growth, 
tn) Gr 


so that strong, wholesome development of 


JERSEY 


personality and character will result as a 
natural outcome. By providing an envi 
ronment and a type of program that is 
conducive to the development of socially 
desirable behavior traits the schools are 
already doing much that is worth while in 
character education. 

The fact that this nation’s cost of crime 
is known to be about three times its expen- 
diture for edueation is a significant indi- 
cation of the need for schools to cooperate 


still further with every social agenc) 
toward the improvement of the cehild’s 
environment. However, in France there 

















has been a progressive laicization of the 
sehools since 1883, and there has been a 
narallel decrease in the ratios of serious 
Many 


weakness such as stealing, lving, overt sex 


rimes. evidences of character 
‘ts, cruelty, and so forth, are now believed 
have far deeper causes than was once 
conceived. These acts are frequently an 
expression of emotional disturbances, fears, 
hates, poor adjustments and faulty envi- 
Some made 


ean be 


ronment. progress 


when educators help young people to 
understand why they perform these acts. 
The most difficult problem is to change the 
conditions which exert the pressure toward 
such outlets. 

On the other hand, P. 


his article ‘‘The Place of 


R. Hayward in 
God in Eduea- 


tion’’' has this to say: 


If God is supposed to be coextensive with hu 
uan experience and if education is intended to 
he the same, then, Ged will enter into human life 

proportion as he enters the educational process 
that 


stricted to a few times and places in the week 


herever process goes on. If God is not 


and if edueation is not restricted to a few other 


+ 


mes and 
the 


a few other places in the week, then 
conclusion just stated seems inescapable. 

A vital question arises at this point. 
Would religious education, with its goal 
the development of strong, serene, well- 
integrated personality, eliminate to a large 
the 
Would it rebuild character and protect it 
by daily nourishment even from the as- 
faulty the 
answer to this question be yes, the great- 


extent breakdown of character? 


saults of environment? = If 
est responsibility for such edueation lies 
with the 
public expense to which children must in 


public schools maintained at 
accordance with the law, be sent each day. 
This shared by 
Inany agencies of the community, but the 


responsibility must be 
public school in a democratic society has 
a wider range of opportunity and conse- 
quently a greater responsibility than any 
other educational agency. 

December, 19389. 


1 Religious Education, p. 203, 
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made in 
States to 


Attempts have been various 
the United the 


need for essentially religious instruetion 


parts of meet 
Groups of churches and ministerial asso- 
the 
and superintendents 


clations have won cooperation of 


boards of edueation 


of schools in at least 367 cities In making 
it possible to conduct classes in religious 
education during school hours. 

In Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the following 
plan is used: The daily activities period 
from 9:15 to 10 on Wednesdays is given 


Bible 


parents 


over to teaching. Those pupils 


whose request it are allowed to 
40-minute period upon 
the 


layman. 


spend the 35- or 
Bible 


preacher or a 


study under direction of a 


Parents must 
specify the denominational group in which 


lead 


ing pastor of each group selects the teach- 


they wish their children to work. A 
ers from among his members. There are 
eight or ten pastors teaching also. 
Staunton, Va., and Emporia, Kan., re 
port a cooperative plan of administration 
with classes held in sehool buildings. In 
one high school in Staunton courses are 
offered in Old and New Testament history. 
The teacher is listed with other high-school 
teachers, meets classes regularly and gives 
examinations. The only ostensible differ- 
ence is that she is paid by the churches. 
The work Approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent. of the enrolment 


is purely eleetive. 


takes advantage of these courses each year. 
Emporia has tried releasing the children to 
go to certain eenters but now has classes 
in the The following 
advantages of the second plan are listed: 


school buildings. 


the school atmosphere carries over; the 


school furnishes heat, desks, blackboards, 
ete.; there is no going out in inclement 


weather; there is better equipment than 
the churches offer. 

Signing up for the work was first  re- 
Now, the children take 
it as a matter of course in grades 3, 4, 5 
and 6. 


quired of parents. 


The ehurehes furnish books and 








arrange the curriculum. The secretary of 
the the 


school assumes no 


Superintendents and boards of education 


counell is director. The public 


active supervision. 
ask for assurance that the character of the 


religious-education classes com- 
favorably that 
school. Such assurance helps to justify 


the transfer of the pupils for the time 


work in 


pare with in the publie 


needed for religious instruction. 
When 
attend 


plans for dismissing pupils to 
religious instruction 
were Dayton, Ohio, the 


board of education made five protective 


classes for 


developing in 


stipulations : 


1. That there be a strong union of churches so 
organized that the sehools could deal with it 
rather than with individual churches. 


2. That trained teachers be engaged so that the 
quality of the instruction received would be simi 
lar to that in the publie schools. 

3. That a weekly report of individual attendance 
and a schedule to show the time and place of 
meeting, teacher in charge and grade taught be 
submitted to school principals. 

$t. That classes be graded. 

5. That located in 


the school as possible. 


Classes be centers as near 


Perhaps one of the finest programs of 
instruction is taking 
Alice Kelsey 


week-day religious 
place in Ithaca, New York. 
reports on the project as follows :? 


Ten years ago, a citizen of Ithaca had a vision 


that became contagious. The result was  week- 
day religious edueation in the 4, 5 and 6 grades 
of the public schools of the city... .. Money was 


récently pledged at an interdenominational mass 
meeting to extend the course to the Junior High 
School. The enthusiasm left no doubt of the high 
place held by week-day religions education in the 
community... . Its gratifying results have been 
founded on three essentials which any community 
a high degree of .interdenomina- 


might achieve: 


tional cooperation, actively sympathetie school 


authorities, and competent teachers, 
The adults of Ithaca have learned that 
ean do 
The chil- 
Ed., 


denominations pulling together 


what no chureh can do alone. 


Jour, Religious January, 


2 International 


1939. 
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dren are learning that Christianity is an 
everyday thing, that church and Sunday 
school attendance are to be desired, that 
God is their own loving Father, that Jesus 
has shown a definite way of living 
joyous, attractive, practical way. 

An Associated Press news article date: 
December 13, 1939, notes the fact that the 
city of Pittsburgh has adopted a regular 
edueation with ful! 


credit toward graduation and college en 


course of religious 


trance. The plan was approved by) 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant groups. 


It calls for students to attend classes in 
churches of their own choice at least three 
hours weekly. The writer has recent, 
had the opportunity to witness the initia 
tion of a program of week-day instruction 
in Lambertville, N. J., where he is super- 
intendent of Last year the 
Catholic Church received permission from 


schools. 


the board of education to have Catholic 
pupils released from school during one 


period a week for religious instruction at 
the Catholic Church. 
among 


This year there is a 
movement the Protestant 
churches in the city to organize week-day 


four 


classes in religion for the Protestant 
pupils. 
There is evidence that the movement 


for religious instruction in publie schools 
is not confined to one part of the world. 
In a current publication of the Methodist 
Book Concern, ‘‘Women and the Way,’’ 
the chapter on Holland reveals that, in 
1878, religious instruction in the public 
schools of Holland was banned by law. 
Since then, parents who desired such in- 
struction for their children have worked 
to support private ‘‘Christian’’ schools. 
Now, after years of struggle, laws have 
finally been passed by which all sueh pri- 
vate schools that meet government stand- 
ards shall receive financial support from 
the government. From these reports it is 
evident that both public-school officials 
and church leaders believe that schoo! 
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may be devoted to religious instrue- 

n 

\t the 

ieve that religion can not be taught as 
academie There 

lucators who feel that character is a by- 


same time, there are those who 


subject. are many 


** Charae- 


uct of all school activities. 


r Emphasis in Edueation,’’ Bulletin I 


the New Jersey Department of Public 
[ustruetion, “*Good 


st formed by exposing the individual to 


states: character is 
reasingly better and higher standards 
id values in aetion situations which chal- 
ve the the 
‘oachers of religion agree that knowledge 


interest of individual.’’ 


standards is not enough. The psycholo- 
sts, Norsworthy and Witley, as quoted by 
Watson in ‘‘Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion’? draw these conclusions: ‘A 
an may know the rules of conduet per- 
ctly and yet be immoral. He may recite 
creed or pass an examination in theol- 
v and yet be irreligious.’’* 
favor the formal course of 
that it is 
orough and systematic the 


ital method and is bound to inelude a 


Those who 


struction point out more 


than inci- 
irver number of desirable standards and 
ilues than ean be taught through ordi- 
ary school aetivities. Its dangers are 
that the instruction 
and may not earry over into daily con- 
are artificial ; 


uly those pupils electing the courses are 


may be _ superficial 


luct; situations usually 


ufluenced, and it is extremely difficult to 
secure competent teachers. 

Dr. George A. Coe in his challenging 
irticle ‘‘Shall the State Teach Religion ?’” 
foresees numerous other difficulties arising 
‘‘eeclesiastical control of state-teach- 
’ He asserts the following: 


irom 
ng of religion.’ 


homage along 


Who 
Whage views of their 


Religious leaders will receive 


th Washington and Lincoln. will select 


ese religious worthies? 


‘* Psychology of Childhood,’’ p. 242. 
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historic and present significance will be offered? 
Or will conflicting views be put side by side? . . 

The fact that 
emerge, also the fact of splits within Christian 


there are various religions will 


ity .. . Distinctions will be made between better 


and worse in churches. 

Dr. Coe states that an important issue 
has not been faced by those who want the 
**Is 


free Judgment of the pupil implied in the 


state to teach nonsectarian religion. 
concept nonsectarian?’’ Dr. Coe believes 
it is not, but that proponents of religious 
instruction in the schools assume that re- 
the 


ligion will be taught ‘‘as most of 
churehes now teach it, by authority.’’ 

There is also the possibility that re- 
may degenerate into 
Paul F. Douglass in 


the Publie Schools 


ligious instruction 


denominationalism 
his article ‘‘ 
Publie’” 


Keep 
asserts: 


Until the churchmen can demonstrate that the 


teaching of religion in the schools is vital for liv 
twentieth world, there is no 


ing in the century 


assurance that their interest in education extends 


beyond the point of making Protestants or 


Catholies. 


the indirect 
morals or 
Aristotle 


doing 


that 
religion, 


It must be admitted 


method of teaching 


character is the natural way. 
says: ‘*The virtues we acquire by 
the acts, as is the case with the arts, too.”’ 
It is idle and worse to suppose that char- 
acter can be built in any satisfactory full- 
apart life 


concrete situations. By seizing the oppor- 


ness from action. in and its 
tunity presented by conerete life situations 
the effective 


moral teaching. 


good teacher can do very 
Such instruction reaches 
a larger number of pupils and has the in- 
estimable advantage of being put into im 
mediate practice. 

It is important, too, that we distinguish 
between essentials and nonessentials in re- 
ligious instruction. Paul R. Radosavl- 
jevich says: 

Geography and history of the Holy Land, Bible 


5 The Social Frontier, November, 1937. 
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customs and modes of worship are not religion. 


Religious dogmas and creeds are not religion but 
the interpretations which human minds have made 
facts. We revise our dogmas, 


of religious may 


while religion is divine and eternal.6 
What are the essentials of religious edu- 
-love of God 
Religion is 


cation? = ‘* Religion is love 


love of our fellowmen. 


not only for God but for all 


and 
reverence 
that is high, noble, great in human life, in 
human history, even in physical nature. 
Religion is faith—faith in the 
trust and confidence, in God and in human 
nature. And faith itself out 
in right conduct which is morality.’"* An 


sense of 


must work 
old Serbian proverb says: ‘There is no re- 
James says: 


Religion 


ligion without good deeds.”’ 
‘*Baith without works is dead.”’ 
is tolerance and respect for another’s be- 
lief—recoenition of the fact that there are 
many roads to the goal. Religion is belief 
in Divine Power. The brotherhood of man 
is an idle dream without a full realization 
of the Fatherhood of God. 

At this point it might be wise to make 
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distinction between religious education 


and religious instruction. Radosavljevich 
states: 
Education is development; instruction is only a 


} 


means of education. Religious education is the 
culture and nurture of the religious nature of thi 
child, the development of moral and ethical cha: 
acter, and this is something far greater and more 
difficult than religious instruction. Everything we 
do in the public schools which cultivates a child’s 
love for God and his fellow man is religious edu 
eation. Everything we do in the publie schools 
which develops the child’s reverence, not only fo: 
God but for all that is great in human life and in 
nature, is religious education of high value. 
Everything we do in public schools which arouses 
the child to right conduct and develops his con 


science is religious education. 

It is the opinion of many that we are 
at the beginning of a great and revital- 
ized movement leading toward a religious 
awakening. They believe, too, that the 
public school must share in this movement 
and through its position press forward the 
opportunity for training which will even- 
tuate in the higher moral character and 
religious life of men and women. 


EVENTS 


THE AAJC PLANS NATION-WIDE CON- 
FERENCES ON TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 

TWENTY regional conferences on terminal edu- 
cation in the junior colleges have been announced 
for this fall by Walter C. Eells, director, Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal Edueation, 
and erecutive secretary, American Association 
The first will be held in 

The others are scheduled 


of Junior Colleges. 
Boston, September 28. 
as follows: 

September 30, Hartford (Conn.); October 5, 
Washington (D. C.); October 7, Charlotte (N. 
C.); October 8, Atlanta (Ga.); October 9, Nash- 
ville (Tenn.); October 10, Jackson ( Miss.) ; 
October 11, Dallas (Tex.); October 12, Los 
Angeles (Calit.); October 17, San Louis Obispo 
(Calif.); October 19, Stanford University 

6 Mimeographed lecture on religious moral funda- 
mental issues in educational research. 


* Paul R. Radosavijevich, op. cit. 





(Calif.) ; October 22, Portland (Ore.) ; October 
24, Spokane (Wash.); October 26, Ogden 
(Utah); October 28, Denver (Colo.); October 
29, Topeka (Kans.); October 30, Boonville 
(Mo.); November 1, Urbana (IIl.); November 
2, Dearborn (Mich.); November 4, New York 
(SB. ¥.). 

Conterences were held last May in Stillwater 
(Okla.); Little Rock (Ark.); Virginia (Minn.), 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Eells, following an airplane schedule, wil! 
speak at each conference. He expects to mect 
junior-college administrators, faculty members, 
board members and student representatives ; also 
state educational department representatives, 
NYA administrators, university and college 
presidents, deans and registrars and other edu- 
cators and laymen interested in the problem of 
terminal education in the junior colleges. 

The objectives of the conferences are: (1) 


§ Paul R. Radosavljevich, op. cit. 
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rpret the need for terminal edueation at the 
r-college level; (2) to secure the judgment 
inior-college leaders, including both adminis- 
tors and students as well as others, regarding 
/ outstanding problems of terminal edueation ; 
to explain the procedures appropriate to a 
tinuation of the terminal-education study, 
(4) to diseuss the desirability of further 
tutional cooperation in the study. 

The Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, under whose auspices these contfer- 
neces are to be held, was organized in December, 
1939, by the AAJC for a year of exploratory 

dy, which is subsidized by the General Edu 

tion Board. Doak S. Campbell, dean, Gradu 

e School and Senior College, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville (Tenn.) is chair 


) 


THE FIRST STATE-WIDE CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
DEFENSE 


PENNSYLVANIA is the first state to launch a 
tate-wide conference for school administrators 
nd the publie to consider plans whereby its 
hools and colleges may cooperate in furthering 
National 
Defense, 


he objectives of the Coordinating 


Committee on Edueation and which 
as organized in Washington on September 7 
by representatives of 49 organizations. 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in issuing the e¢all for the 
department’s annual Edueation Congress, chose 
the theme: “National Defense and Education.” 
9: 30 
Wednesday morning, October 2, for a_back- 
rround address by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 


Commissioner of Edueation, on “The National 


he congress is to assemble at 


proper 


Program of Edueation for Defense.” 
Immediately following Dr. Studebaker’s talk, 
Stoddard, 
schools, Philadephia, and chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, NEA, will lead a 


Alexander J. superintendent of 


symposium on the general phases of education’s 
Members ot 


the symposium will be chairmen of coordinat- 


contribution to national defense. 


ing committees which will have met on the pre- 
ceding day to prepare definite suggestions and 
liscussion topies. Ben G. Graham, superinten- 
dent of schools, Pittsburgh, and a member of 
the operating committee of 18 appointed to 


rry out the four-point program of the Na- 
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tional Coordinating Committee on Education 


and Defense, will then lead a symposium on 


tinaneing the Pennsylvania program. 
At two 
congress, Superintendents Stoddard and Gra 


succeeding general sessions of the 
ham will lead panel discussions on their respec 
tive topics, each followed by a general discus 
sion from the floor, Their groups in this in 
stance will consist of representatives of colleges 
and schools, business, labor, industry and edu 
cational and patriotic organizations. 

At the close of the congress at noon, October 
3, a special operating committee will consider 
recommendations and 


the various suggestions 
They will then draw up procedures for carrying 
out an adequate national defense program tor 
different types of schools and communities. 

In considering problems of education and na 
tional defense in Pennsylvania and their national 
implications, Dr. Haas has said that the congress 
will discuss two problems of major importance : 
the general program, with emphasis on certain 
curriculum fields of immediate importance in a 
broad national defense program, and an oppor 
tunity to review proposals by individuals and 
agencies looking toward the formulation of a 


program of adequate financial support. 


NEW YORK CITY’S EXPERIMENT 

WITH THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

It has often been satd that experiments pur 
porting to test educational theories and pro 
cedures are very seldom experiments in the 
strict sense of the term. “Experimental schools” 
have usually been merely demonstration schools 
in which radical departures from familiar prac 
tices have been initiated, but with no attempt 
at an unbiased appraisal of the results. Simi 
larly, schools are said to be “experimenting” 


with this, that or another alleged innovation, 
but again the process almost always is very far 
from an experiment, even in a quasi-scientific 
use of the term. 

In contrast with such pseudo-experimenta 
tion, the trial of the aetivity curriculum in the 
New York City public schools stands out as 
perhaps the best exemplification up to the pres 
ent time of something that approaches as closely 
as conditions permit to a true experiment. Five 
Board of 


eighteen elementary schools, in nine of which 


ago, the Education set aside 


years 


the so-called “activity program” was to be put 
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into operation, while the remaining nine were, 
as “control” schools, to retain the curriculum- 
organization, essentially of the “systematie and 
sequential” type, which is often referred to as 
the “traditional” curriculum. 

The experiment was organized with meticu- 
lous care to insure fairness in any comparisons 
of results that might be made. From the out- 
set, it has been under the constant serutiny of 
recognized authorities in the application of the 
ideals and teehniques of the scientifie method 
to educational problems. At frequent intervals, 
tests have been administered and scored under 
the direction of these men and women, who are 
presumably unconcerned with anything except 
an unbiased consideration of the facts. 

During the coming year, the sixth vear of the 
experiment, its procedures and its results will 
be studied and evaluated by a special committee 
representing the New York State Edueation De- 
partment. This is at the request of the New 
York City Board of Education. J. Cayee Mor- 
rison, assistant commissioner of edueation, will 
be associated in this study with George M. 
Wiley, associate commissioner of edueation, and 
the two will be assisted by three other members 
of the state department: William E. Young, 
director of the division of elementary-school 
education; Warren W. Coxe, director of the di- 
vision of research, and Warren G. Findley, as- 
sistant director of the division of examinations 
and testing. Three persons from outside New 
York State will also participate in the study: 
Ralph Tyler, chairman of the Department of 
Kducation, the University of Chieago; Paul 
Rankin, director of research, Detroit (Mich.) 
public schools, and George D. Stoddard, dean 
of the Graduate School, State University of 
Iowa. " 

Since its inception, John J. Loftus, assistant 
superintendent, New York City publie schools, 
has been in charge of the experiment. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING ENDS 
ITS SUMMER HOLIDAY 
With the reopening of the schools and col- 
leges, the edueational and other more serious 
radio programs are resumed. Several new pro- 
grams on CBS and the extension of the “Amer- 
ican Sehool of the Air” to South American ecoun- 
tries and to Canada have been announced in pre- 
vious numbers of SCHOOL AND Society. 
The public-service broadeasts of NBC, whieh 
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include programs such as “Great Plays,” Arc) 
Oboler’s “Everyman’s Theatre” and the varioys 
symphonie programs, will also begin shortly, 
Several new broadeasts will be inaugurated this 
fall. The University of California (Berkeley), 
Stanford University and the California Institute 
of Technology (Pasadena) are cooperating jn 
the production of a series on the physical sci 


ences entitled “Science Unlimited.” The serie 
begins on October 1 at 11:30 P.m., EST, Blue 
network. Another series, “Doctors at Work,” 
will be presented for the first time in cooperation 
with the American Medical Association, on No 
vember 6, at 10:30 p.m., EST, Blue network 
Harold D. Lasswell, professor of political svi 
ence, Washington (D. C.) School of Psychiatry, 
will be heard in a series of broadeasts, “Human 
Nature in Action,” beginning also on October |, 
11:15 p.m., EST, Red network. 

Another indication of the impetus that the 
NYA has given to the cultural development 0} 
the youth of this country is the series of broad- 
casts of choral groups and symphonie orchestras 
which will begin on September 29. Each pro- 
gram, to be broadeast by CBS, will be a halt 
hour in length, beginning at 10:30 a.m., EST. 
The New York NYA orchestra will perform 
first; later programs will be given by orchestras 
in Cleveland, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

CBS has selected Sterling Fisher, its director 
of edueation, as its representative on the execu 
tive committee of the Federal Radio Edueation 
Committee. Mr. Fisher fills the vacancy created 
by the recent resignation of Frederie Willis, 
former assistant to William 8. Paley, president, 
CBS. The other members of the executive com- 
mittee are: John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commus- 
sioner of Edueation; John Elmer, president, 
Baltimore Broadeasting Company; Willard EF. 
Givens, executive secretary, NEA; the Reverend 
George Johnson, head, department of education, 
the Catholie University of America; Harold B. 
McCarty, director, Station WHA, University o! 
Wisconsin and representative of the National 
Association of Educational Broadeasters; Alfred 
J. MeCosker, chairman of the board, Mutua! 
Broadeasting System; Neville Miller, president, 
NAB; Walter G. Preston, Jr., assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of programs, NBC: 
Andrew D. Ring, assistant chief engineer, FCC, 
and Levering Tyson, president, Muhlenberg (o!- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 














OR 
my 


n of the University of Kentucky’s “School 
Air” programs will be broadeast each 
from coast to coast by the Mutual Broad- 
System. Among these programs are 

- and Their Stories,” “Let’s Talk about 
Weather” and “Reeent Ameriean Short 
The University of Kentucky, a pio 
adult radio education, has for several 
remodeled old battery-radio sets and dis- 
ted them in remote mountain areas. <A 
e (Tenn.) radio station has adopted the 

nd is establishing listening centers in the 


see mountaims. 


STHICAL GAINS ACCOMPANY READ- 
ING GAINS IN ADULT LITERACY 


CLASSES 
\LTHOUGH the impetus given to adult educa 
through the WPA has been somewhat re- 


hy the lack of appropriations, much of 

rk goes on apace. Of particular interest, 
that the steps forward have been taken, is 
ctual value of these classes for adults. A 
dy has been made by James M. Westby, 
ate student, University of North Carolina, 
literacy classes of the WPA programs and 
tate-aided adult-education programs in that 


vreatest gain was found to have occurred 
e category of objectives called “worthy home 
bership.” The ethical standards of both 
uer and in-school students have been raised 
ibly. 
lhrough attendance in these classes, adult illit- 
tes approached “funetional literaey,”’ and, 
y important, after leaving school they re- 
ined the reading skills they had aequired. The 
ius in reading ability overshadowed the other 
vpes of literacy activity. Age seemed to be no 
drance in learning. 
Participation in the literacy classes did not 
| to affect the ability of the students to get 
+ or promotions. However, they showed an 
eased ability to adjust themselves to their 
Neither their leisure activities, except in so far 
eading was coneerned, nor their citizenship 
ctices changed much after attending the 
‘ses. They did show an awareness of their 
onsibilities as citizens, however. 
Another achievement of the literacy classes 


in conneetion with the lessons in health. 
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Both those who were studying at the time the 
survey was being made and former students re 
flected the results of their training in their im 
proved diets and in their inereased range of 


knowledge in matters coneerned with health. 


THE USE OF MENTAL AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
STANDARDIZED tests have been introduced in 

Colombia, apparently for the first time. This 

step reflects the growing interest in the syste 

matie study of educational problems that has 
been evident reeently in that country. 

To the September number of World Educa 
tion, Ernesto Fernandez, a Peruvian edueator, 
contributes an article, “Educational Tests Reach 
Colombia.” It is a commentary on the publica 
tion of Alejandro Cano’s book, “Pruebas Men 
tales y de Instruecién” (Mental and Educational 
Tests). The first part of this book is an his 
torical review of the theory and techniques of 
experimental psychology as exemplified by Gall, 
Muller, Weber, Morel, Broea, Wundt and Freud, 
and, in the specific field of mental and eduea 
tional tests, by Simon, Binet, Deeroly, Cla 
paréde, Terman, Ballard and Buyse. 

Senor Fernandez, however, is chiefly con 
cerned with the second portion of the book, 
which presents the results of an adaptation of 
the Ballard tests as given to the students in the 
schools of Antioquia. Professor Cano compared 
his results with those for identical age groups of 
North American children. He found, for ex 
ample, that the average rating of an eight-year 
old Colombian child was only half as high as 
that for a northern child of the same age. The 
author exclaims: “The ratings in Antioquia are 
not at all flattering to our racial pride! The 
enormous discrepancy between our Colombian 
children and those of the United States raises 
serious questions regarding the mental capacity 
of our youth.” 

Assuming that these findings are typical for 
all South America, Senor Fernandez asks, 
“What, then, are the causes of this mental defi 
ciency in our children? This is the problem that 
we must present to teachers, parents, and to 
society in general, and this is the problem that 
must be solved if we ever expect to realize our 
ideals.” 

He seems to believe that the continued and 


extensive application of the methods of experi 
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He 
advocates the use of intelligence and aptitude 
to fit 


These measures have al- 


mental psychology will solve the problem. 


tests and the reconstruction of curricula 
individual differences. 
ready been started in Peru. 

While both 


Cano are to be commended for frankly facing 
the possibility that the children in’ Spanish- 


Senor Fernandez and Professor 


American countries, age-group for age-group, 


are lower in the seale of mentality than are the 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

FLoyp W. REEVES, professor of administra- 
tion, the University of Chicago, and director, 
AYC, and Joseph P. Harris, professor of po- 
litical science, Northwestern University, are two 
of the six members of an advisory committee 
appointed on September 21 by President Roose- 
velt to assist in coordinating plans for the ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service Training 


Act. 


FRANKLIN S. Harris, Brigham 


Young University, Provo (Utah), who served 


president, 


as agricultural adviser to the government of 
Iran, has resumed his duties at the university 


after a thirteen-month absence. 


Matcoum P. Price, chairman, personnel com- 
Detroit public schools, has been ap- 
pointed president of Iowa State Teachers Col- 


mittee, 


lege, Cedar Falls, sueceeding the late Orval R. 
Latham, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 
will be taken by John R. Emens, associate pro- 


CS led 


27. Dr. Price’s former post 
fessor of secondary education and adviser in 
Wayne Dr. 
Emens’s successor is Earl C. Kelley, formerly 
of the Milwaukee Voeational School. 


secondary — schools, University. 


L. Warp McRrynoups, former dean, Defiance 
(Ohio) College, is the newly appointed dean 
of Kokomo (Ind.) Junior College. 


FLEMING JAMES, since 1921 professor of the 
literature and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Berkeley Divinity School (New Haven, 
Conn.), has been appointed dean of the Theo- 
logical School and professor of the Old Testa- 
ment, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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children of the United States, they may be x 
lieved to know that comparisons of  mediay 
scores for large groups, whether on mental tests 
or on achievement tests, are now looked upon by 
competent authorities as extremely unreliable 
bases for inferring the existence of wide diffey 
ences in general levels of native mentality, espe 
cially when the groups compared have had 
widely varying opportunities for edueation and 
for other forms of environmental stimulation. 


L. W. Coss, for the past three years presi 
dent, Canadian Junior College (Lacombe, A] 
berta), has been appointed head of the English 
department, Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. He 
replaces T. A. Little, who has taken a similar 
post at Walla Walla College, College Place, 
Wash. 


Darius MILHAUD, one of the famous “six” in 
French music, has arrived in the United States. 
M. Milhaud will give courses to advanced music 
students at Mills College, Calif. 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Olympic champion 
trackman, has begun his work as director ot 
health and hygiene, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. Dr. Cunningham will organize 


a student health service. 


J. RicHARD WEISSENBERG, formerly professor 
extraordinarius of anatomy, University of Ber- 
lin, has been appointed professor of histology 
and embryology in the School of Medicine, Mid- 
dlesex University, Waltham, Mass. 


SEVERAL new appointments have been made : 
the University of Texas. Archie Jones 
Bernard Fitzgerald, both of the University oi 
Idaho, have been named professor and as=istant 


and 


professor of music, respectively. George 1. 
Sanchez, formerly of the University of New 
Mexico, has been appointed professor of edu- 
‘ational psychology and J. F. Montesinos, Paris 
(France), of Romance languages. 
Other appointees are: Rupert E. Richardson 
and Holden Furber, professor and assistant 
professor of history, respectively ; Gibson Danes 
and Arne Randall, assistant professors of art: 


professor 


Mary Goldmann, assistant professor of home 
economics; Erich Roll, professor of economics, 














B. Cote, O.P.. has been 
and Enelish, 


REVEREND A. 


professor of education 


can College, New Orleans, La. 
Hl. FisHer, former superintendent ot 
Bienville (La.) Parish, has been ap 
ted dean of men and = business manager, 


heastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 


Y. FREELAND, tormer protessor ot phy- 

















education, Austin College (Sherman, Tex.), 
been appointed head of the department ot 
tion, Daniel Baker College, 

According to the Houston (Tex.) Chron 
EL), Mir. 
ter Scott MeNutt, who resigned to become 


Brownwood, 


September Freeland succeeds 


ndidate for the governorship of Arkansas. 


uk following appointments are announced 
Western Illinois State College 
Macomb): A. A. Welck, of Chicago, to the 
neipalship of Western Academy and to the 


Teachers 


lege history department; Arthur Keurst, of 
nston (Ill.), 
beth H. 
hip ol 
‘UL H. Garrett, of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
(Bronxville, N. Y.), and Adolf F. Sturm- 
of the American University, have received 
Bard College, Columbia 


ty. Dr. Garrett will be professor of phys- 


to the deanship of men, and 


Carter, of San Francisco, to the 


women. 
intments at Uni- 


and Mr. Sturmthal, assistant professor of 


NOmuUcs, 


JARL S. Rupistti has resigned as_ president 
‘hiel College (Greenville, Pa.) to become 
‘tor of adult education for the United 


heran Church, with offices in Philadelphia. 


Jay B. MacGregor, from 1931 to 1934 head 
the department of education, James Millikin 
versity (Deeatur, Ill.), has been named as 
t to John B. Magee, president, Cornell Col- 
eze, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


MoTHER Mary JOHN, dean, Georgian Court 
ege (Lakewood, N. J.), has been appointed 
‘ident of the college. Her former position 
be filled by Sister Mary Conecepta, prin- 
| of St. Mary’s Cathedral schools, Trenton, 


(iRANT NINE has been appointed dean of 
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wrence Carra, assistant professor of Salem (W. Va.) College. He was tormerly 
principal ot the Arthurdale (W. Va.) schools 


BROWNE, head of the science de 
Normal 


‘ lected acting 


Owens HII. 


partment, Cherokee = Indian School 


(Pembroke, N. C.), 


s iperintendent, 


has been 
succeeding GG. G. 


superintendent for the past six years 


LYNFORD L. WELLS has been appointed to 


succeed Homer b. Ashland as superintendent 
of schools, Orleans North Distret, Vt. Mo 
Ashland’s appointment to a similar position in 
the Rockingham-Westminster District was re 


ported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 31 


Lyman W. Boe has been appointed superin 


tendent of schools, Springfield, Vt. His prede 


cessor was Ernest G. Ham, whose resignation 
was announeed last March. 

JoHN R. PeTERSON, for seven years super 
ntendent of the Oceanview (Calit.) School 


District, has been named superintendent of the 
Huntington Beach (Calif.) elementary schools. 
Mr. Harold 


Peterson’s suecessor Is Boose. 


Warp M. 
cessor to Clyde D. Mitchell 


Vermillion (Ind.) County schools. 


3EANBLOSSOM has been named suc 
as superintendent, 
Mr. Mitchell 
student personnel for the 


is state director of 


NYA. 


D. D. MIL Ler has assumed his duties as super 


intendent of schools, Watertown, S. D. 


OFFICERS of the American Teachers Associa 


tion for the present vear are: Mary L. Wil 
hams, Garnet High School, Charleston (W. 
Va.), president; O. J. Thomas, Prairie View 
(Tex.) State College, vice-president; TH. Coun 
cill Trenholm, State Teachers College, Mont 


gyomery (Ala. ), erecutive secre tary, and Lloward 
H. Long, Henry Wilson School, Washington (D. 


C.), treasurer. The ATA was formerly the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. 

U. L. Gorpy, after twenty-three years of 


resigned as superintendent — of 
Pa. Mr. 
is sixty-eight years old, has been in poor health 
J. Frank Faust, principal of the high 
Mr. 


service, has 


schools, Chambersburg, Gordy, who 


recently. 


school, has been appointed as Gordy’s 


successor, 


THREE more instruetors have resigned trom 
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the staff of Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 
They are Mary FE. Giffin and Russel B. Nye, 
English department, and Janet Marchant, phys- 
ical education, These resignations are the latest 
in a series which began last January, following 
the dismissal of heads of three departments. A 
report of the consequent suit for damages was 
published in ScHooL AND Socrery, August 31. 


Recent Deaths 

ARTHUR C, 
years superintendent of schools, Milton (Iowa), 
of forty-six 


WILKENING, for the past four 


died on September 3 at the age 
Vears. 
Pie oe 


Board of 


PUTMAN, a member of the Ottawa 


Control and for twenty-five years 


inspector of the Ottawa public schools, sue- 
cumbed on September 12 after a long illness. 
Dr. Putman had also held various offices in the 
Department of Education. He was seventy-five 


years old at the time of his death. 


SisTER MARCELLA, for fifty-eight years prin- 
cipal, Nazareth Academy (St. Louis, Mo.), died 
on September 17 after a week’s illness. The 
academy was founded in 1871 and Sister Mar- 
cella became principal in 1882. 

Bertua Baur, president emeritus, Cineinnati 
Conservatory of Music, died on September 18. 
The conservatory was founded in 1867 by Miss 
Baur’s aunt, Clara’ Baur. aunt’s 
death in 1912, Miss Baur sueceeded her as di- 


Upon her 
rector. The conservatory was given to the Cin- 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts at the time of her 
retirement in 1930. 

THropore H. Brewer, founder of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oklahoma (1909), 
and an instructor in English, died on September 


19 at the age of sixty-eight years. 


CHARLES GABRIEL SELIGMAN, professor emer- 
itus of anthropology, University of London, died 
at Oxford (Eng.), September 19, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 

Sir Epwarp Denison Ross, director of the 
British Information Bureau for the Near East, 
died in the American Hospital in Istanbul on 
September 20. He was sixty-nine years old at 
Sir Denison was an au- 
thority on Indo-Iranian culture. From 1901 to 
1911, he was prineipal of the Madrassah, the 
Later he be- 


the time of his death. 


Mohammedan college at Caleutta. 
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came director of the School of Oriental Sty 
and professor of Persian, University of Lon, 
He retired from this position three years 

In 1931, he delivered a series of lectures in } 
country at Princeton and Northwestern uniye 
sities. 

FREDERICK W. ZIMMER, former commission 
of education and, for twenty-three years, 1) 
ical consultant to the Rochester (N. Y.) S; 
Board, died on September 21 after a brie: 
Dr. Zit 
mer served as commissioner from January, |!)| 4, 
to December, 1925. 


ness. His age was eighty-two years. 


THE ReveREND ANDREW B. Batrp, protess 
of chureh history, Manitoba College (\ 
peg), died in Winnipeg on September 22, 
the age of eighty-five years. 

ALBERT HeNRY YODER, died in S 
(Wash.), September 22, at the age of seventy 
five vears. Mr. Yoder had been an instructo) 
education, Indiana University (1893-94) ; prin 
cipal of the San Francisco City Normal Schoo! 
(1894-95) ; president, Vincennes (Ind.) Unive: 
sity (1896-1900) ; director of education, Unive: 
sity of Washington (Seattle) (1901-06) ; super 
intendent of schools, Tacoma (Wash.) (1906 
10); president, Whitewater (Wise.) State Nou 
mal School (1912-19), and direetor of the ex 
tension division, University of North Dakota 


(1919-34). 


Coming Events 

Two California associations will hold meet 
ings in the early part of October. The School 
Supervisors Association will hold its annual con- 
ference at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel, Pasa 
dena, October 2-5. The Association of Cali 
fornia School Superintendents will meet 1 
Coronado, October 6-9. 

THE fourth annual Secondary School Clinic, 
sponsored by the Board of Education, Wintield 
(Kans.), will be conducted October 4-5. 


OcrosER 6-12 has been proclaimed Indiana 
Parent-Teacher Week by Governor M. Clifford 
Townsend. 

Tre American Publie Health Association will 
hold its sixty-ninth annual meeting at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, October 8-11. 


THE National Couneil on Schoolhouse Cou 
struction will meet in Chicago, October 9-1!) 
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NSCUSSIONS of domestic and international 
s will occupy a large part of the program 
ied for the meeting of the Central Mis 
Teachers Association at Central Missouri 

State Teachers College (Warrensburg), October 

11. Drew Washington (D. ©.) 


nnist, and Henry C. Wolfe, contributor to 


Pearson, 


Vew York Times and Harpers, will com 
on current events and the political scene. 


{CCORDING to an earlier schedule, the Penn 
ania Speech Association was announced to 

in Harrisburg, October 4-5. 
mation gives the dates as October 11-12. 


More recent 


Connecticut College for Women (New Lon 

) will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
October 12-13. 
women, their inereased share of 


The growth of opportunities 
respons! 
ties and the role of colleges in their lives 

the past quarter of a century will be 
veyed. Among the speakers will be: Kath 

Blunt, president of the college; Herbert 
Davis, president, Smith College, and Kath 
e B. Blodgett, research physicist. 


fopics ranging from accounting and purchas 
problems of a school system to “Perspectives 
Current Problems of Edueation” will be dis- 

ed at the meeting of the National Associa- 

of Publie Sehool Business Officials, Book 

( llac Hotel, Detroit, October 14-18. Sched 
as speakers are: Emery M. Foster, chiet, 

on of statisties, U. S. Office of Edueation ; 
Henry H. Linn, superintendent of buildings and 
uunds, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
hur B. ' 
stration, University of Michigan, and H. W. 


Moehlman, professor of school ad- 


hmidt, supervisor of buildings, State Depart- 
ut of Publie Instruction, Wisconsin. 


(HE fifteenth annual Bucknell Conference on 
Kducation will be held October 18 at Bucknell 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Student 
Participation in School Government will hold 


Association of 


‘HE Pennsylvania 


innual meeting at Kane, October 18-19. 


Education in the Magazines 

\n enterprising mother, who decided that 
« 1s as important as the declension of Latin 
ins, relates a little story of her tussle with 
local school board in The Atlantic Monthly 
October. Barbara Rex’s children attend a 


| ‘ . ; 
friends School. They enjoyed music but had 
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Why not pro 


itself ; why not 


little time for practice at home. 
vide practice time in the school 
vive a major course in music? Mrs. Rex saw 
no reason why not, but she had to confront 
Quakers, who only a half century ago believed 
that “musie sprang from the devil.” Her strug 
cles with the principal of the school and the 
parents who were tolerantly amiable but inae 
tive, and her final victory over the school board, 


make interesting reading. 


AN indictment of a type of education that has 
insulated the modern generation from the reali 
ties of life is made by C. Charles Burlingame, 
head of the Neuro-Psychiatrie 
Hartford Retreat, in the October issue of The 


nstitute of the 
American Mercury. Dr. Burlingame vents his 
fury especially against an edueational and social 
that 
recommends that colleges examine their appli 


system puts a premium on degrees. He 
cants for graduate degrees to determine whether 
they will utilize their studies or are merely re 


I 


turning to academic habitats as a means « 


escape from the hard work they would have to 
do in the practical world. Unlike many other 
lay critics of present-day education, Dr. Burlin 
game blames society and not the schools for 
“white-collar” above 


exalting the occupations 


the artisan trades. 


Other Items of Interest 
THE Il]lini Union, the new union building of 
the University of Illinois, was opened during the 
\ | 
first week in September. 


TuHat the decrease in elementary-school en 
rolment characterizes the Negro schools as well 
as the white schools in at least one southern 
state is clearly indicated by a table in the Au 
rust number of State School Facts, an official 
publication of the North Carolina State Depart 
Publie 
registration in 
1923-24. It 
dropped — to 


The first-grade 
90,645 in 


1927-28 ; 


ment of Instruction. 


Negro schools was 
98,271 in 


1928-29 


reached 
93,842 in 
slightly until 1934-35, 
83,506; then to 76,797 in 1935 
72,777 in 1937-38. 


years ending in 1938 was 


fluctuated 
when it dropped to 
36, and reached 
The reduction during 10 
25.55 per cent. In 
the white schools for the same ten-year period 
the first-grade enrolment decreased 32.1 per cent. 
Both groups of schools reached their first-grade 
peak enrolment in 1927-28 and in both eases 


the decline began in the following year. 
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SHORTER PAPERS AND DISCUSSION 


“DICTIONARY, PLEASE”: A NEWSMAN 
LOOKS AT SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ANNUAL REPORTS 

“TleLLo, News Editor?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tm John Doe, and I see a little article in my 
paper about something or other that is going 
to be done in New York. It’s on the second 
page in column two. Here, Vl try to read the 
first paragraph: 

New York, Sept. 24—(EP)—A multinomial as- 
semblage of pedagogues representing two score and 
eight commonwealths of the United States will con- 
gregate in this metropolis for the regular yearly 
recurrence of the prodigious conventicle of the Na- 
tional Schoolmasters Club which will commence to- 
morrow and be brought to its ultimate conelusion 
Friday. 

eTHat sat.” 

“Well now, Mister, it’s nothing to get excited 
about. It’s only a little story about some kind 
of a school meeting that’s going to be held in 
New York. Wait a minute—we got a former 
superintendent of schools on our staff here. 
Maybe he can figure it out. Hey, Charhe, take 
the call off two-four-nine!” 

“Hello, what was it, please?” 

“ALL T want to know is what does the article 
on page two, column two, about a New York 
school meeting mean?” 

“Why, sir, that’s really quite simple, although 
couched a bit in the terminology of the profes- 
sion. Now if we wanted to print the story in 
the style of our contemporary newspapers that 
write for the 15-year-old child, why, sir, this is 
what the article says: 

New York, Sept. 24—(Edueational Press)— 
Schoolmen from every state will meet here when the 
annual eonvention of the National Schoolmasters 


Club is held tomorrow until Friday. 


“Have I interpreted the news item to your 
satisfaction?” 

“Sure, why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” 

Now, of course the foregoing notice of the 
schoolmen’s convention is piled on a bit thick, 
but perhaps there is a point here. The annual 
report of the superintendent and other school 
messages should be eapable of digestion by the 


average newspaper reader. Annual reports, it 








is said, often reach a place on the shelf of the 
public library, and sometimes they are dis 
tributed to members of the Chamber of Co 
merce, the service clubs and community ¢lub- 
Maybe, the superintendent might even give o 
to Joe, his neighbor, and Joe might pass it | 
to Hank or George. Some superintendents 
print thousands and tell their big words 
everybody in that way. But when John Dx 
bites off a morsel of the report and finds he’s 
allergic to it he’ll chuck the whole thing in 1 
ash can as fast as he would cancel his sub 
scription to his newspaper if the editors pe 
mitted such items as the aforementioned \; 
York concoction to be printed. 
Superintendents are giving the simplified an 
nual report a great deal of study. The trend 


appears to be toward every-day English in the 


modern report which will be well illustrated 
with actual on-the-job and classroom pictures 


However, a person still may have little trouble 


in finding examples of the particular kind ot 
King’s English about which Mr. Doe com 
plained to the News Editor. Here is an exerpt 
from a 1940 annual report by a superintendent 
of a large American city: 

The normal non-variant often excels as a schola 
A traditional scholasticism here renders him signa 
honors. At the same time the deviates are cou 


stantly counted that none may be lost. The aca 


demic cold winds are carefully tempered to thie 


troubled and afflicted lambs. A profound regar 
for pathological and dispositional factors, togethe! 
with a tenacious sympathy for each and eve! 
variant child, is largely responsible for [this city’s 
schools’ numerous variations from the normal. 
Wonderful writing. Exquisite. 
The average parent of the school child, how 


ever, would like to know what some of these 


words and phrases mean—non-variant, scholus 
ticism, academic cold winds, pathologi al, dis- 
positional factors, tenacious sympathy, varv 
tions from the normal. 

Let’s look at another paragraph of the same 


report: 


The Weismannian Controversy ran the whol 
gamut of Neo-Darwinism. It just about established 
the germ plasm as the basis of heredity in the non 
transmissibility of acquired characteristics so far 
as individuals are concerned. But August We's 
mann would, as readily as Charles Darwin himself, 
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value of variation frem the normal in the 


ent of large classes. 


n, wonderful writing. Exquisite. 
Now, let’s glance at a couple of more annual 
ts, just to show that we aren’t picking on 
intentionally. 


SQ choice selection: 


school city of , in order to reduce the 


rogram to minimum essentials, thereby ew 


osts as well 


as the clerical work expected 


chers, has for several years offered standard 


ding and arithmetic tests alternate years 


sampling is not sufficiently extensive in all 


s to yield wholly reliable data. Moreover, 


errors are almost inevitable, inasmuch as 


ministration, scoring and reporting of all 


done by classroom teachers. This is no 


the skill or 


er an acknowledgment of the human 


on upon accuracy of teachers, 
vari 
subjectivity which can not be eliminated 


many persons are involved. 


Well, not so profound, perhaps, but you’d be 
sed how few people have any idea what 
om essentials, standardized tests and the 
n variable of subjectivity are all about. 

lxhibit Number 3 offers this bit: 


nee, with its wealth of new knowledge, wide 


and variety of interests, opens up a new 


f activity. . The establishment of school 
er bureaus, seismological stations, gardening, 
ral and hydropic projects—all these tend 


ld reality and heighten interest in the science 
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program, enabling boys and girls to inte! pret better 


their own environment. 


And this from the same report: 
overburdened with the 


He is 


introspe ction of 


not pe rsonal @ares 


and early adolescence. He is a 


idealistic extrovert, craving to know 


highly more 


about the world. 
And this: 


Manv facets direct student activities toward the 


cultivation of creative and aesthet 


‘ appreciat 


And this, too: 

The graphic urge and the ma? pulat ve tendenc 

are present in all levels of the educative process. 
And 

again. 
“Hello, News Editor?” 
“Yeah?” 


“This is John Doe, remember? 


that brings us back to the telephon 


Well, I want 
to take back all those nasty things I was saying 
about you and your stories after [ read that 
New York article about the teachers’ convention 
that your copy-reader slipped through on you 
1 thought that was something, but I was just 
now trying to read the annual report of the 
superintendent of schools here, and boy! - 
“Yes, ves, Mr. Doe. 


know 


No need to say more | 


what you mean. They sent me one ot 


those reports once and asked me to write up a 
news article out of one of them. Wow! .. .” 
WILLARD A, 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BERGH 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A CINDERELLA OF COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 

By SeverIn K. Turo- 

Bulletin 1939, No. 6. U. S. Office 

vil+146 pp. Washington: 

Government Printing Office, 1939. 

TRADITIONALLY, Yugoslavia has been consid- 


lucation in Yugoslavia. 
SIENSKI. 


of Edueation. 


ered a einderella education. 


of comparative 
There is no information on Yugoslav education 

the texts of Sandiford, Roman, Kandel or 
Hans. True, there are extant annual summaries 
' Yugoslav educational progress in the Annuaire 
International de UVEducation et de UVEnseigne- 
ment, less regular reports in the British Yearbook 

Education, several articles by Joseph S. 
Rouéek in ScHoou anp Society (1932-35), and 

olitary survey of Serbian schools in the 1927 


Educational Yearbook of the International Insti 
tute of Teachers College (these yearbooks dis 
cuss edueation in Iraq, Iran, Korea, Latvia, 
et al.) ; yet the search for these sources of infor- 
mation involves continual index-thumbing and a 
modest investment of time. All of which points 
to the desirability of an authoritative, up-to-date, 
easily accessible account of educational condi- 
tions in a country which, to many persons, is a 
sealed subject. Turosienski’s report fulfills this 
need. 

Yugoslavia has by now a population of almost 
sixteen million. It is characterized by religious, 
cultural and linguistic diversity. Surely a sys- 
tem of education which attempts to attain a cer- 
tain degree of unity in the midst of such diversity 


should merit careful attention on the part of 
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Americans who, at the present time, seem to lean 
in the direction of cultural pluralism. 

Although Yugoslav education is under the 
central authority of the government, responsibil- 
ity is distributed among six different ministries. 
“They prescribe the curricula and regulate the 
requirements for admission to and graduation 
from any school within their jurisdiction” (p. 8). 
As expected, the Ministery of Education enjoys 
the greatest influence over matters educational. 

Kdueation, “predominantly publicly financed 
and controlled” (p. 9), is compulsory between 
the ages of seven and fifteen. At the very bot- 
tom of the system is a noncompulsory school for 
children between the ages of four and_ seven. 
Then follows a sort of Grundschule, a four-year 
elementary school, whence the child may continue 
in an advanced four-year elementary school and 
thus comply with the legal requirement, or he 
may enter a four-year civic school, which usually 
leads to further study, or he may study at one 
of the eight-year secondary schools. The latter 
exist in three types, klasi¢na gimnazija, realna 
gimnazija and realka, names which are reminis- 
cent curricularly as well as linguistically of the 
German klassisches Gymnasium, the Realgymna- 
sium and the Realschule respectively. Graduates 
of the civic school may continue their work in 


secondary professional and technieal schools. 
Three full universities (Belgrade, Zagreb, L.j)))))- 
jana), as well as several autonomous faey!t jp 
and higher special schools, crown the Yug 
educational ladder. Minority religions and jay 
guage groups enjoy guaranteed rights and priyi- 
leges in education. 

The author of this interesting survey, spevia) 
ist in comparative education, U. S. Office of 
Education, spent two months in Yugoslavia 
school visitation, conferences and research. [1], 
has certainly done his job well. Not only does 
he give a thorough account of the conventional 
educational activities, but he also gives some 
attention to adult edueation, physical training 
societies (sokol), seientifie academies, libraries, 
museums and theaters. The historical back- 
ground, the detailed courses of study, the charts 
and statistical tables, photographs and mult 
lingual chapter bibliographies add to the u-et ul 
ness of the report for comparative purposes. Oy 
the other hand, Turosienski eschews the implica 
tions of the important Serb-Croat controversy 
and, like the author of a similar government 
publication, essays no evaluation of the educa- 
tional system he studied. 

WituiaM W. Brickman 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YoRK UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


CURRICULAR COURSES IN RELIGION! 

THAT ecurrieular courses in religion may be 
vital to the growth of an adequate philosophy 
of life has become inereasingly evident. Since 
more than three fourths of the total population 
of the earth is actively identified at present with 
one of the living religions, no person ean pre- 
sume to be edueated who has an insufficient grasp 
of the faets about this phase of his culture. 
Systematie courses in religion are as funda- 
mental to a balanced curriculum, therefore, as 
are those in history, literature or economies. 
Because the pressing problems of this generation 
lie in the field of human relations and not in 
seientifie produetion, it is suicidal to omit train- 


1 A report prepared for the commission on ‘‘ Our 
Christian Purpose’’ of the National Councils of 
the YMCA and YWCA by Louis W. Norris, of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, assisted by Charles Rey- 
nard, of Hiram College, and Janet Paul, of Lake 
Erie College. 


ing in religion, for it has proved its efficacy in 
harmonizing human relations. 

Most college students have had very inade- 
quate religious instruction at home or in their 
churches before entering college. With little 
real knowledge of religion and often with irra- 
tional presuppositions about it, the typical stu- 
dent is likely to continue in this unfortunate 
state unless he receives academie training in the 
subject. The suggestions of this committee pre- 
suppose, therefore, the value of eurricular 1- 
struction in religion. In fact, the committee 
would even advise the inerease of courses 1 
religion in state and municipal universities. 

More often it is true, however, that colleges, 
especially church-related schools, offer too many 
different courses in religion. In Ohio it Was 
found by this committee that in the colleges 
which responded to this inquiry, there are taught 
thirty-seven courses with sufficiently different 
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indicate at least some differences in sub- 
rer. In many of these cases it was felt 
students that should be 
and that a few basie courses would be 


dupleation 


effective than a wide variety sketchily 
m its own observations and the recommen- 
of the Faculty Committee on the Student 
n Movement in New England,? the com- 
ecommends that the following courses, 
rder of their importance, be made the 
the undergraduate curriculum in re- 


The Old and New Testaments. 


taught as literature or history, this course 
ike it clear that the Bible is for Hebrews 
tians the elassie record of religious ex- 
ind the growth of religious institutions. 
ophy of Religion. An evaluation of the 
fs in religion and a consideration of its 
problems are essential. 
tian Ethies. Contemporary problems in 
and group behavior should be considered 
ght of Christian ethics. An adequate ap 
for the historical significance of Chris- 
may be joined with a knowledge of 
iry economic, sociological and psycho- 
esses, 
ry of Religions. A survey of the great 
eligions of the world with proportionate 
to the growth of Judaism and Christian- 
id dignify the present interest in religion. 
nt of students about denominations could 
led at the conclusion of such a course. 
pical Religious Leaders. A useful acees- 
the department of religion could well be a 
graphical course in which the influence of great 
gious thinkers is Students who 
the field 


elective. 


presented. 
little 
this course as an 


otherwise have interest in 


be attraeted to 


committee believes it is better to offer a 
courses and devote several hours to them 
to offer a larger number of short courses. 

flour semester course offers too little op- 

ity to master a given field in religion. 
es in at least three-hour units would tend 
ite respeet for the field of religion. 


ther additional eourses are needed de- 


ipon the method employed by the in- 
r. The committee found that about half 


‘Religion in the College Curriculum.’’ 


rk: Association Press. 
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of the students replying to its questionnaire do 


not find help on their personal religious prob- 


in curricular courses. These same students 
expressed an interest in more problem-centered 
courses and in more seminars, or at least in 
courses in which a preliminary pooling of re- 
ligious problems would be possible. Among the 
courses suggested above, those concerned with 
the with ethies 
The other 
courses could be directed toward student 
ests if 


considered in 


philosophy of religion and 


could be definitely problem-centered. 
inter 
individuals 


the religious problems of 


sufficiently eluei 


the course are 
dated and if 


effort 


the professor makes a definite 
to discover what the background of his 
students has been. If seminars are offered as 
such, they should presuppose the eourses above, 
but in this ease the students participating would 
already be equipped perhaps to solve or at least 
to investigate scientifically their own problems. 

Whatever courses are offered should be of a 
character to command the intellectual respeet of 
students. Courses for easy credit have greatly 
the 


protessor 


religion in 
The 


should offer his own solution to religious prob- 


depreciated the importance of 
eyes of the typical student. 
lems that arise and he should require students 
to know what his solution is and what those of 
other qualified authorities are, without requiring 
Thus the 
professor of religion must be as thoroughly 


their acceptance of any given answer. 


trained as are professors in other departments 
and he must expect as creditable a performance 
and allow as much freedom to his students as 
other teachers do. 

The religious life of a college faculty is usually 
determinative for its students. However much 
students may ridicule their instruetors, they still 
look to them for direction in the practical affairs 
of religion as well as in the intellectual pursuits 
of the elassroom. The complaint of students 
that their personal religious problems are not 
solved in curricular courses in religion often 
stems from the barrenness or superficiality of 
The 


on the part of many students for more faculty 


the teacher’s own religious life. requests 
counseling on religious problems suggest the 
need of a deeper religious interest on the part 
of the faculty and a greater concern about the 
problems of their students. An obvious skepti- 
cism about religion on the part of professors 
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outside the field of religion has also done much 
to harm the growth of religion in individual 
students. 

It is inevitable that curricular courses can not 
meet some ot the religious needs of students. 
Opportunities to express interests considered in 
the classroom are essential. Such activities as 
peace teams, gospel teams, student forums, sum- 
mer projects for the underprivileged (¢.g., fresh- 
air camps) and other functions of this character, 
usually sponsored by the YMCA and YWCA, are 
helpful. Students who will not lead in prayer 
will take part in a cause. Oceasional periods 
of religious emphasis (e.g., interfaith days, re- 
ligion-in-lite weeks) should be considered. On 
many Campuses there is a need to deerease the 
number of extracurricular organizations, in- 
cluding those that are religious. It is essential 
to maintain such activities only so long as they 
fulfill a vital need. Care should be taken to pre- 
vent these activities from degenerating into 
purely social activities or into instruments for 
campus recognition. The college chureh should 
demonstrate what the vital religious life is that 
is discussed in the ¢lassroom. 

Louis W. Norris 

SALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, 

BEREA, OHIO 


EFFECT OF HOUSING ON COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A PARENT should be concerned with the prob- 
lem of housing his son or daughter while the 
latter is away at college. The student should 
be placed in the best possible environment for 
study since that is the first consideration in the 
multitude of items connected with the whole 
problem. 

So much has been said for and against living 
in a college dormitory as a good place for de- 
veloping scholarship that the author was stimu- 
lated to make a scientific investigation into that 
side of eampus life. 

In the spring of 1939, together with an ad- 
vaneed edueational psychology research student, 
an attempt was made to learn if students in the 
college dormitories did as well or worse than 


students living outside in private homes. 

The accumulation of data in the study was 
made from the scholarship records in the regis- 
trar’s office. Two groups of students were 





studied—those living in the college dormitay 
and those who lived outside of the dormnitor. 
In order to place everything on a uniform bas) 
all scholarship marks were translated — jp; 
honor points per eredit hour. Thus a studeyy 
earning an “A” in a three hour course y 
given credit for three honor points per ho 
or a total of nine honor points for that subjec 
The “B” mark gave two honor points per | 
the “C” gave one honor point; and a “j)” 
half point per hour, For each = student 
honor points for the fall and winter quarte: 
were totaled, then dividing by the eredit hours. 
the average points per hour were derived. 
Since the students were selected at randon 
was thought the element of variations in natiyy 
intelligence could not enter materially int 
either group. Hence the conditions were ¢0) 
sidered to be as uniform as could be expected 
The results of the study are given in Table | 


TABLE 1 





Dormitory Outsid 


students students 
Average honor points per 
ORUENG HIRE sa, 50ers urs onescne,s 1.652 1.485 
Total honor’ points earned 
EE CWO GMI. eb sisi e 5 4:86 134 1204 


These data show that the dormitory studeuts 
earned an average mark of “B” minus, whil 
the outside students were able to win only a “C” 
plus. 

The study appears to be a strong argument 
for placing college students who are away frou 
home in the eollege dormitories. As one stops 
to reflect on the problem, a number of possibli 
reasons for the higher levels of scholarship b) 
the dormitory students present themselves. 
Here are some suggested reasons: 


1, Closer supervision of study time in dormitor 
ies. Despite the rules laid down for students liv 
ing in private homes, the supervision is invariably 
poor. 

2. The college dormitory is on the campus and 
hence nearer to the library and other study faci! 
ities. 

3. More of a possibility for inter-play of ideas 
among several students taking the same subjects. 

4. More regular living habits, ineluding slee), 
meals, recreation, 

5. General standard favoring study and hig! 
scholarship are better in dormitories. 
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npetition between students for high grade 


s keener. 
Some students object to eollege dormitory 
beeause it robs a person of his individuality 
tends too much toward regimentation, but 
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the evidenee favors the dormitory as the prope 
loeation for better scholarship. 
W. W. LupEMAN 
SOUTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE MORTALITY AND ACADEMIC 
CAREERS OF TWO GROUPS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


an effort to find out how students of high 


le and students of “average” aptitude 
ly perform in college, an investigation was 
of the academic careers of two groups of 
ts at the University of Minnesota. It was 
zed at the outset that wide variation might 


1 between and within the aptitude 


re 
ips. The extent and nature of such variation 
been investigated in terms of mortality and 
astic performance. 
Group Membership. It was thought wise to 
ample time for all students included in the 
to complete any academie course, including 
onal and graduate study. It was impor- 
for purposes of comparison, that students 
For 


reasons, all students included in the study 


ed in the same college be selected. 


the College of Science, Literature and 
» Arts (S.L.A.) for the first time and without 


ced standing in September, 1928. They 
of the white race and were born in the 
ed States. Their aptitude-group member- 


» for the purposes of this study was deter- 
ed in an arbitrary manner. Students rank- 
n the upper fifth (81-100 pereentile) of the 
ege Aptitude Rating (C.A.R.) were included 

high college-aptitude group, and students 
rin the middle fifth (41-60 percentile) of 

C.ALR. 


ptitude group. 


were included in the “average” col- 
The C.A.R. is a predictive 
we reached through a common average of 
student’s percentile score on the College Apti- 
Test and his percentile rank in the high- 
ol graduation class. 
lie data were collected in the summer of 1938. 
man, a student in the “average” aptitude 
ip, Was in residence during the academic year 
/-1938 taking work for his bacealaureate 
‘ree. All other students included in the study 


(either taken degrees or had left the univer- 


Table I presents the total number of stu- 


dents in each of the two groups and the number 
and per cent. of men and women in each group. 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE 
UPPER AND MIppDLE C.A.R. Groups 
C_A.R. group 
81-100 41-60 Total 
nuh 
é x ber* 
Num Per Num Per 
ber cent ber cent 
Women 136 55.5 91 38.6 yp» 4 | 
Men. ce ssie's 109 $4.5 145 61.4 254 
Total* ... 245 100.0 36 100.0 is] 
*'The distribution of C.A.R. seores in S.L.A. was 
Slightly skewed in 1928. This accounts for the dif 
ference in numbers in favor of the upper fifth Sex 
differences may best be explained as a function of the 


HELS.R., (high-school rank in class) as it 
7 


determining the CLALR 


operates in 


The testing bureau of the University of Min 
nesota supphed data necessary for the selection 
ot the aptitude groups and the registrar’s office 
provided all additional information basie to the 
investigation. Pertinent items were tabulated on 
for each student and then trans 
The Hollerith machine 


the 


a data sheet 
ferred to Hollerith eards. 
was used to run tabulations for statistical 
anavylses presented in this paper. 

Mortality. No attempt was made to follow 
to the ot 
For this reason the mortality data may 


On 


students other institutions in event 
transter. 
not represent actual educational mortality. 


the 


students in these two groups who left the Univer 


other hand, these data are accurate for all 
sity of Minnesota without taking a degree during 
or at the end of the ten-year period between 
1938, when 

Table I] 


presents the number and per cent. of mortality 


entranee in 1928 and the summer of 


the data for this study were gathered. 


in the two aptitude groups. 

From Table IT one observes that, although the 
per cent. of mortality of students in the middle 
fifth was approximately two and one half times 
as great as that of students in the upper fifth, 
the loss to the University of Minnesota from the 


mortality of the high-aptitude group is serious. 
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TABLE II 
Morvratity OF MEN AND WOMEN ENTERING THE COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS IN SEP- 
rEMBER, 1928, RANKING IN THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE FIFTHS OF THE C.A.R. 
DISTRIBUTION 


Mortality 
Total num- J 
ber in the 


"ib. 2 ne » 
A.R perce ntile ae ea ~— 
ber cent. 
81-100 
Women .... 136 OF Ste 
Cl ee re 109 34 31.2 
(ics 245 71 29.0 
41-60 
Women .... 91 70 76.9 
SS ee 145 99 68.3 
oo) ee 236 169 71.6 


Further study of more recent classes is needed 
to discover whether there has been any change 
in the proportion of the upper fifth who drop 
out. Investigation of the causes of the elimina- 
tion should be made with a view to its possible 
reduction through more efficient organization of 
university services. 

The academic death rate in the middle fifth 
was serious. The General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota had not been established when 
the students in this study entered the University. 
It is generally recognized that this two-year unit 
has enrolled a large number of students in the 
lower percentiles of the college-aptitude distri- 
bution who previously had entered the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. As a result, 
the median percentile of college aptitude of stu- 
dents in $.L.A. has gone up materially in recent 
years. In other words, it is likely that the fresh- 
men who are in the middle fifth of the distribu- 
tion of measures of college aptitude in 1928 
would be much lower in the 5.L.A. distribution 
if they entered now. This leads one to wonder 
what the percentage of mortality in 8.L.A. may 
be for students of ability comparable to that of 
the middle fifth of the class entering in 1928. 
Furthermore, it would be important to know 
how great the mortality may be to-day for stu- 
dents in the middle fifth of a distribution the 
central tendency of which is higher than it was 
in 1928. It is diffieult 
justify the mortality rate of 71.6 per cent. found 


to see how one could 
for students of modest ability. Such extensive 
elimination might even be questioned for groups 
representing lower pereentiles of college apti- 


tude. 
Causes of student mortality are difficult to 
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identity in a study such as this one. |; 
possible, however, to isolate students who had 
been dropped for low scholarship. Seven 
cent. of those in the upper fifth who failed ty 
graduate were dropped for low scholarship, ay 
20.7 per cent. of those in the middle fift! 
failed to graduate were dropped for the sam, 
reason. It is thought that the figures for 
scholarship as a cause of mortality would }) 
considerably higher, had adequate informat 
been available, for it is evident that many s: 
dents withdrew from the university just 
to avoid being dropped. 
struck with the need of investigation of (1) th 


In any event, on 


reasons for poor scholarship at high-a))! 
levels and (2) a consideration of the etfectiy: 
ness of the university’s guidance services for 
undergraduates. 
Scholastic Performance. To obtain a rea 
ably accurate basis for comparison, the academi 
records of all students in this study were re 
viewed to the end of the first six quarters in th, 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts, or 
to the end of residence in this eollege. This 
made possible a comparison of the two groups 
on the basis of work completed in but one colle 
during a period comparatively uniform in 
of time. 
each student at the end of this period. | 


An honor-point ratio was computed 1 


hour of A grade entitled a student to 3 | 
points; B, 2; C, 1; D, no honor points. A s 
dent receiving a grade of F was penalized 
being given a —1 honor point for each hou 
failure. Every hour for which a student regis 
tered and received a grade was ineluded in th 
total, regardless of the grade awarded. T 
total number of honor points earned was (i 
by the total number of hours of work attempte 
yielding an honor-point ratio falling betw: 
limits of 3and—1l. The ratios obtained have beer 
submitted to statistical analysis and the m 
results follow. 

Table III presents the mean honor-point | 
and mean differences for the two groups. 

The academie superiority of the group ©! 
students of high college aptitude is apparent. | 
the ease of both the graduates and the nongradu- 
ates, they led the group of “average” aptitude by 
approximately seven tenths of an honor point 
In view of the mean honor-point ratio o! 
157 students in the 41-60 percentile group @ id 

















to complete any work. 


of supporting data relative to the num- 
the group who were dropped for low 
ship (20.7 per eent.), academic failure 
e considered one of the chief causes of the 
ortality for the group. 

overlapping was observed between the 
ups with regard to the quality of aca 
rformance. This is graphically repre 
n Figs. 1 and 2 for the graduates and 
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TABLE III : — — ; 
HONOR-POINT-RATIOS AND MEAN HoNoR-POIN1 — 
[DIFFERENCES FOR NONGRADUATES, GRADUATES 2 | 
PoraAL GROUPS OF STUDENTS IN THE UPPER gz re 41-0 
») MippLE FIFTHS OF THE C.A.R. PER = iv ‘ | 
ct ILE DIS‘RIBUTION AT THE END OF = i ' . 
THEIR RESIDENCE IN S.L.A. OR AT = Z . KK 
HE ENb OF THEIR FIRST SIX . / a | 
QUARTERS IN S.L.A. / v 4 
= Mi ' j | 
Ls : / Ne 
o> x 'S H es 1 
er = a = : ‘\ 
a= + EE a . 
ae = £¥ a A ee 4 a ss 
= $= - ons A ee 
ee A eos 
i Le =a ——— 
a e me oR - - -.1 aa & Ia 2. 
Honor-Point Ratios 
es 
, 99 9 ; ‘ 
"7 7" a Oe 750 93 Fie, 2. Frequency polygon showing the overlap 
60 157 402 035 of honor-point ratios for nongraduate students with 
es . , College Aptitude Ratings of 41-60 and 81-100 at 
00 173 1.82 040 ; : . 
786 12.04 the end of their residence in S.L.A. or at the end 
6 3 O38 5 Re : ; ‘ 
” ue 1. 051 of six quarters residence in 8.L.A. 
00. 240+ 1.650 040 7 
1.023 19.52 the nongraduates respectively. Six, or 8.9 per 
tf 22474 627 03 , _— 
' ane . cent., of the 67 nongraduates in the 81-100 per 
itive deviates greater than 4.05 have probabil centile group had honor-point ratios at or below 
than .0001. } : : ; ey . V4 ’ 
. er he dls ( ‘ 405 » 60 
ll be observed that these figures fail to check the median hono1 point ratio, .408, of the 41-6 
total number of students reported in Table I pereentile group of nongraduates. Seven, or 
fed in this study. The discrepancy is due to i ; = ; ? 
that several students failed to stay long four per eent., of the students in the 81-100 


percentile group who were later graduated had 
honor-point ratios at or below the median honor 


point ratio, .995, of the 41-60 percentile group 


who persisted to graduation. 
It is apparent in Fig. 2 that there were many 
vood scholastic risks among those in the 


Investigation of the 


upper 
filth who did not graduate. 
means of early identifieafion and effective gui 
dance of such students in an effort to retain them 
would be highly advisable. In both Fig. 1 and 


Kige. 2 s struck of 


one 1 with the range erade 


ratios common to both groups. Little 








point 
known concerning the reasons for scholastie per 
or below the expected level, 


formanee above 


Continued studies are highly desirable to discover 
ie factors associated with this reversal of gen 


] 
tselt : 


t] 
eral expectation. The question presents 
how ean our predictive and eounseling measures 
be made more sensitive to sueh variation? 

WALTER COFFEY, JR. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 





Honor-Point Ratios 


1, Frequeney polygon showing the 
nor-point ratios determined at the end 


in S.L.A. or at the end of six quarters in 
. between students in the upper fifth who later 
ated and students in the middle fifth who later 


overlap 


of resi- 
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